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GENERAL modern psychology are reviewed, and their ties with 


7452. Foster, Charles R. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Psychology for life adjustment. Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1951. viii, 456 p. 
$3.00.—The book is written to help the reader under- 
stand society as well as himself. A series of practical 
problems and topics is presented. These include 
motivation, interests, learning, habits, attitudes, 
thinking and reasoning, emotions, personality and 
leadership. Special consideration is also given to the 
specific problems in business and industry such as 
job satisfaction and labor relations.—V. M. Staudt. 

7453. Lagache, Daniel. La psychologie: con- 
duite, personnalité fy (Psychology : conduct, 
personality, group.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 17-30.—A few historical 
remarks serve as an introduction to this global 
sketch of psychology. The author goes on with 
general considerations on the psychological dis- 
ciplines, the fundamental psychological concepts 
(conduct, the organism, maturation, the uncon- 
scious), and the basic methods of psychology (natu- 
ralistic, clinical, psychoanalytical, microsociological, 
and experimental approaches). Observations on the 
spirit of contemporary psychology conclude this 
“exposé.”’ 54-item bibliography.—A. Pinard. 


Tueory & Systems 


7454. Ammons, Robert B. Needs and drives of 
organisms. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 75-104.—The 
natures and attributes of primary and secondary 
drives, viewed field theoretically, are described. The 
methods used for the measurements of each are 
reviewed and evaluated. 34 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7455. Barraclough, Norman. Unificacién de las 
leyes fundamentales de la psicologia y fisica. (The 
unification of the fundamental laws of psychology 
and physics.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 
6, 689-695.—This is a provisional report of an un- 
completed study of the forgetting of lists of un- 
related words. The experiment is designed to test 
the hypothesis that psychological functions obey 
the same general laws and follow the same me- 
chanical processes as the phenomena of physics. 
The results to date tend to confirm the hypcthesis.— 
G. B. Strother. 

7456. Ellis, Albert. Theoretical schools of psy- 
chology. In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical 
psychology, (see 27: 7881), 31-50.—Problems of 
definition, methods of study, and viewpoints in 
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the field of medicine sketched. Emphasis is placed 
upon dynamic psychoanalysis with accompanying 
discussions of individual orthodox and neo-Freudian 
positions. 28 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


7457. Frankl, ViktorE. Dimensionen des Mensch- 
seins. (Dimensions of human existence.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 186-194.—In the 
course of personal development crises arise which 
are not ‘“‘neurotic’”’ in the technical sense. ‘‘Patholo- 
gism”’ is useful to refer to misinterpretation of such 
“existential” problems as if they could be reduced 
to psychology or physiology. A third “dimension,” 
the spiritual, must be considered in approaching 
human lives. As long as a person’s experience is 
viewed in terms of the two first ‘“‘dimensions,"’ its 
value is ambiguous; only when it is understood in 
all three dimensions is its human significance com- 
plete. Today, more than ever, “existential frustra- 
tien’ underlies neurotic symptom pictures. This 
requires a therapeutic approach which can open to 
the person concrete possibilities for the realization 
of meaning in his personal existence.—E£. W. Eng. 


7458. Klijnhout, A. E. Régression ou évolution; 
la sexualité humaine et animal. (Regression or 
evolution; human and animal sexuality.) Criangca 
portug., 1951-1952, 11, 245—264.—Instinct, sexuality, 
symbolism, and other psychological concepts are 
examined and interpreted in the light of the prin- 
ciples of Bergson, Freud, M. Lechat, and others. 
Objections are made to Freud’s theories, which, 
especially insofar as they stress primitiveness, are 
considered inferior to Bergson’s.—K. K. Fassett. 


7459. Knittermeyer, Hinrich. Die Philosophie 
der Existenz von der Renaissance bis zur Gegenwart. 
(Existence philosophy from the renaissance to 
today.) Wien: Humboldt, 1952. 504 p.—Author 
traces existentialism from Italian Humanism through 
Descartes, Pascal, Vico, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche and 
many others to Sartre and to the beliefs of current 
Christian philosophy.—J. R. Kantor. 


7460. Kraft, Victor. The Vienna circle. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. xii, 209 p. 
$3.75.—Part 1 presents a brief history describing the 
circle formed around Schlick at Vienna. The de- 
velopment of the Vienna Circle into the international 
philosophical movement known as neo-positivism is 
traced, and the dissolution of the Circle, attendant 
upon the death of Schlick and the annexation of 
Austria, is described. Part 2 contains expositions of 
the positions taken by the Circle on such topics as 
logic and mathematics, the analysis of physical 
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concepts, the verification basis of scientific proposi- 
tions, physicalism, the unity of science, and the 
nature of values. The discussion stresses the debt 
of the Circle to the early work of Wittgenstein and 
develops in considerable detail the views of Carnap 
and Schlick.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


7461. Meinertz, Josef. Die Notwendigkeit einer 
Selbstbesinnung der Tiefenpsychologie auf ihre 
wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen. (The necessity of 
a self evaluation of depth psychology and its 
scientific foundations.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 
187-209.—Is psychology a natural science or a 
branch of philosophy? This question was finally 
answered by the admission that two kinds of 
psychology exist. But psychoanalysis created new 
confusion. Although Freud was finally convinced 
that psychoanalysis was part of the natural sciences, 
the various questions involved here confused the 
problem even more. Today, religious problems 
enter into the problem of psychoanalysis. The 
relation between religion, philosophy and psycho- 
analysis is not completely clear.—£. Barschak. 


7462. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Con- 
tribution to the mathematical theory of mass be- 
havior: I. The propagation of single acts. Bull. 
math. Biophys., 1952, 14, 159-169.—The propagation 
of a single act in a large population is supposed to 
depend on some external circumstance and on an 
‘imitation component,’ where encounters with in- 
dividuals who are performing or have already per- 
formed the act contribute to the tendency of an 
individual to performit. The “tendency” to perform 
is supposed to be measured by the average. Fre- 
quency of stimuli, randomly distributed in time, 
impinging on the individual. The deduced equation 
is a relation between the fraction of the population 
who have performed the act and time, provided the 
time course of the “‘external circumstance” and the 
way in which the imitation component contributes 
are known. Several special cases are studied, in 
particular, cases without the imitation component, 
cases with imitation only, and various mixed cases.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7463. Straus, Erwin. Der Mensch als ein 
fragendes Wesen. (The human being as a ques- 
tioner.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 139-153.— 
“Man is oriented as a questioner to the world, 
accompanying world, and surrounding world, as well 
as to his own existence.”” The complex relationships 
of ‘‘question and answer, questioner and questioned 
person, questioning one and questioned things” are 
explored. The significances implicit in a simple, 
everyday question, in the use of maps, and in the 
development of children’s questions, are elaborated 
and discussed. Through his questions and his 
answers, man rises continually from level to level of 
existence.—E. W. Eng. 

7464. Wallon, Henri. L’associationnisme de 
Paviov. (Pavlov’s associationism.) Bull. Gr. Etud. 
Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 11-16.— 
“Paviov's associationism is not a simplified ex- 
planation of psychic life. Some would like to find in 
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its so-called irreducible complexity an argument for 
the research of metaphysical or vitalistic causes. 
Pavlov, like Descartes whom he admired, tries to 
bring the explanation back to principles as distinct 
and elementary as possible and then, in a methodic 
way, to rediscover their successive combinations.”"— 


A. Pinard. 

7465. Wisdom, John. Philosophy and psycho- 
analysis. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
vi, 282 $5.75.—This volume is a collection of 
reprinted articles and reviews most of which deal 
with current philosophical issues from the stand- 


point of psychoanalysis.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


7466. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Methodology in psychology. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 359-368.—If the basic ingredients of scientific 
study are observation, concept formulation, general- 
ization, and explanation, then the following are 
apropos to the problem of establishing an effective 
methodology. p Methodological considerations: (1) 
define and formulate the problem, (2) control condi- 
tions, (3) observe and perceive the facts, (4) record 
and communicate the results, (5) secure adequate 
samplings, (6) analyze the data, (7) interpret the 
results. II. Guiding principles for specific steps: 
(1) define and formulate specific problems, (2) design 
study, (3) collect data, (4) analyze data, and (5) 
interpret and report results. Examples of applica- 
tion of the method are discussed and include its use 
in solving problems in job analysis, teacher-student 
situations (learning), getting information from 
written materials (learning), immaturity reaction 
(clinical psychology), and opinion and rating studies 
(social psychology).—M. O. Wilson. 


7467. Guth, S. K. Visibility. Gen. Elect. Rev., 
1952, 55, 26-28.—A scale of measurement has been 
developed for evaluating visibility on a definite 
numerical basis. A_ portable visibility meter 
(Luckiesh-Moss) that relates the visibility of any 
object to a standard object by means of rotating 
photographic gradients is described and illustrated. 
The fundamental use for the L-M visibility meter 
is to relate visibility and illumination at thresh- 
old conditions. A scale of relative foot-candles is 
used to determine the foot-candles required to 
raise a task to any desirable and obtainable visi- 
bility level.—(Rewritten; courtesy of Kodak Mon. 
Abstr. Bull.) 

7468. Molinari, Juan. (Jmnstituto Nacional de 
Psicotecnia, Madrid.) Estudio psicol6égico y pro- 
fesiografico de la ejecucién musical. (A psycho- 
logical and vocational study of musical performance.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 697-706.— 
After a brief discussion of the theoretical basis of 
musical ability the author discusses in detail the 
various types of apparatus used at the National 
Institute for Psychotechnics in Madrid for the study 
of the psychomotor aspects of musical performance. 
—G. B. Strother. 
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7469. Richey, Everett O., & sore Herbert B. 
The biological and medical aspects of ionizing radia- 
tion: small motion transducer for radio biological 
research. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 
1952, No. 21-3501-0005, Rep. No. 2, 5 p.—A potenti- 
ometer has been used as an electromechanical trans- 
ducer in muscle studies. Undistorted recordings of 
isotonic contractions were obtained even under con- 
ditions of high speed, low force, and high-radiation 
intensity. xperimental examples of practical ap- 
plication show the suitability of the potentiometer for 
investigating the effects of x-radiation on muscle 
twitches and for studying the correlation of me- 
chanical contraction and action potential in the 
heart.— Publisher. 


7470. Smith, Karl U., & Rubin, Gerald. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Principles of design of a 
sequential interval recorder. Mot. Skilis Res. 
Exch., 1952, 4, 1-6.—A sequential, graphical, in- 
terval recorder, which may also be used as a time- 
interval generator, is described. The device uses 
new principles of fixed-stylus recording. Its basic 
components are obtained with standard equipment. 
It has applications to motion study, recording of 
serial responses in learning and to measurement of 
sequential response times in study of attitudes.— 
S. B. Sells. 


7471. Valpola, Veli. Uber das Messen in der 
Psychologie. (Measurement in psychology.) Acta 
psychol., 1953, 9, 1-15.—The concept of measurable 
quantity is a purely logical one, common to all 
different kinds of measurement. ‘The value of a 
method of measurement depends entirely on the 
value and importance of its basic relations. In this 
respect, the fundamental physical measurements are 
of a very different nature than those used in psy- 
chology. . . . Whether quantitative studies origi- 
nating in central and important relations can be 
discovered within the field of psychology is an 
empirical question which cannot be solved by new 
computational methods.”—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstract 7581) 


New TEsts 


7472. Allport, Gordon W., Vernon, Philip E., & 
Lindzey, Gardner. Study of Values, Revised 
Edition. Test booklets ($2.50 per 25) with manual, 
og Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1951.— 

J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 515.) 


7473. Bellak, d. Bellak TAT Blank. (Re- 
vised Form, 1951.) TAT blank, 1 per subject ($1.10 
ee 10); analysis sheet, 1 per story ($1.50 per 100); 

anual, pp. 11, (35¢); sample set (60¢). New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1951.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 159.) 


7474. Bennett, George K. Mechanical Com- 

ension Test, Manual. (Rev. Ed.) New York: 

sychological Corp., 1951. 8 p.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 448.) 
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7475. Bennett, George K., & Gelink, Marjorie. 
Short Employment Tests. Adult applicants for 
clerical work. Tests V, N and CA; 4 forms of each. 
5(7) min., each test. Test booklets ($1.60 per 25, 
each form); with keys; preliminary manual, pp. 8, 
(35¢). Restricted distribution. New York: Psycho- 
logical Corp., 1951.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 159.) 

7476. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander G. The Differential Apti- 
tude Tests—fifth research report. New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1951. 24 p.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 87.) 

7477. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander G. Validation of the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests, fourth research report. New 
York: Psychological Corp., 1951. 8 p.—(See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 449.) 

7478. Cassel, Russell N. Cassel Group Level of 
Aspiration Test. Grade 5-adult. 1 form. 6 (40) min. 
Test booklets ($3.00 per 25); Manual, pp. 24 (75¢); 
Specimen. 10 booklets and manual ($2.00). Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Western Psychological Services, 1952. 
—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 476.) 


7479. Cook, Walter W., Leeds, Carroll H., & 
Callis, Robert. Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory. Teachers and teacher-training students. 
1 form. Untimed, (20-30) min. Booklet ($3.00 per 
25); IBM answer sheet ($1.85 per 50); keys (50¢); 
manual, pp. 15, (60¢). New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1951.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
159-160.) 


7480. Friedich-Delys. Test de coup d’oeil tech- 
nique, Planchette F D Y. (Planchette F D Y, in- 
dustrial formboard test.) Brussels, Belgium: Ets 
Bettendorff, S. A., (1951). 8 p.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 234.) 


7481. Kuder, G. Frederic. Examiner manual for 
the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational, Form C. 
(2nd rev.) Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1951. 32 p. 25¢.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 
15, 449.) 


7482. Kuder, G. Frederic, & Crawford, Lura E. 
Kuder Book List. Grades 7-12. 1 form. Book list 
($2.35 per 25), with instructor's guide, pp. 4. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951.—(See 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 449.) 


7483. Lee, J. Murray, & Clark, Willis W. Lee- 
Clark Reading Readiness Test. 1951 Revision. 
Kgn.-gr. 1. 1 form (15) min. Test booklets ($1.50 
per 25) with manual, pp. 12; specimen set (35¢). 
Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1951.—(See 
J. consult, Psychol., 1952, 16, 414.) 


7484. Mooney, Ross L., & Gordon, Leonard V. 
Mooney Problem Check List. Forms Jm, Hm, and 
Cm, for grades 7-9, 10-12, and college. Untimed, 
(35-50) min. Blank ($1.65 per 25); IBM answer 
sheet ($1.85 per 50); manual, pp. 15, (25¢); sample 
set (35¢). New York: Psychological Corp., 1951.— 
(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 160.) 
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7485. Moore, Bruce V., Lapp, C. J., & Griffin, 
Charlies H. and Physical Science 
Aptitude Test, Revised Manual. New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1951. 11 p.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 515.) 

7486. Remmers, H. H., & Bauernfeind, Robert H. 
SRA Junior Inventory. Grades 4-8. 1 form. Un- 
timed, (40) min. Reusable booklet (49¢); carbon 
answer pad ($1.90 per 25); self-interpreting profile 
leaflet ($1.15 per 25); with manual, pp. 16 (254); 
specimen set (75¢). IBM available. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1951.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 160.) ' 

7487. Roeber, Edward C., & Prideaux, Gerald G. 
Vocational Interest Analyses. Grade 9-Adult. 
1 form for each of six areas: Personal-social, Natural, 
Mechanical, Business, Arts, and Sciences. Untimed, 
(35) min. each. Test booklets ($2.00 per 25) with 
manual, pp. 12; IBM answer sheets (8¢ ea.); 
specimen set (75¢). Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau, 1951.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
318.) 

7488. Roeder, Wesley S., & Graham, Herbert B. 
Aptitude Tests for Occupations. Grade 9-adult. 
6 tests, 1 form of each: Personal-Social, Mechanical, 
General Sales, Clerical Routine, Computational, 
Scientific. 12 (20) to 20 (23) min. each test, 107 
(125) min. total. Test booklets (10¢ ea., $1.25 to 
$2.00 per 25, according to test), with manual, key; 
profile sheet (5¢); specimen set, 1 test (35¢). Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1951.—(See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 515.) 

7489. Seashore, Harold G., & Orbach, Charles E. 
Store Personnel Test, Form FS. 1 form. 20 (25) 
min. Test booklet ($2.75 per 25); with key, and 
manual, pp. 7. Restricted distribution. New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1946, 1951.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 160.) 

7490. Stromberg, Eleroy L. Stromberg Dexterity 
Test. High school-adult. Apparatus test. 1 form. 
Work-limit test, (5-10) min. Test board $30.00; 
preliminary manual, pp. 8, (35¢). New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1951.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 160.) 

7491. Sullivan, Elizabeth T., Clark, Willis W., 
& Tiegs, Ernest W. California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity, 1950 S-Form. 5 levels: grades 
Kgn-1, 1-3, 4-8, 7-10, 9-adult. 1 form at each level. 
20 (30) to 52 (70) min., according to level. Test 
booklets ($1.75 per 25) with manual, key, record 
sheet; Scoreze answer sheet (7¢); IBM answer sheet 
(4¢); specimen set, 1 level (354). Los Angeles: 
California Test Bureau, 1950.—(See J. sonsult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 516.) 


7492. Sullivan, Elizabeth T., Clark, Willis W., & 
Tiegs, Ernest W. California Test of Mental 
Maturity. 1951 Edition. 5 levels: grades kgn-1, 
1-3, 4-8, 7-10, 9-adult. 1 form at each level. Test 
booklets ($2.75 per 25) with manual, pp. 20-28, key, 
record sheet. IBM answer sheet (4¢); Scoreze 


answer sheet (7¢); specimen set, 1 level (35¢). 
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Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1951.—(See 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 414-415.) 


7493. Wells, F. L. Modified Alpha Examination, 
Form 9, Revised Manual. New York: Psycho- 
logical Corp., 1951. 8 p.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 516.) 

7494. Wesman, Alexander G. Wesman Per- 
sonnel Classification Test, Revised Manual. New 
York: Psychological Corp., 1951. 15 p.—(See 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 516.) (See 22: 1952.) 


STATISTICS 


7495. Auble, John Donavon. Extended tables for 
the Mann-Whitney statistic and iliustrative applica- 
tions of certain nonparametric tests of significance. 
In Indiana University, School of Education, Studies 
in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, 
No. 4, 9-13. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis. Includes tables of U values for 4 
confidence levels. 

7496. Carlsson, Gista. Sampling, probability and 
causal inference. Theoria, 1952, 18, 139-154.— 
The interpretation of a sampling error is discussed 
in the case of a group including all individuals. 
What has been observed in such a case may be 
considered as one of many sets that could have been 

roduced by the same matrix of causes. Thus 
interpreted the prediction regarding future complete 
samples may, however, lead us seriously astray on 
account of time trends, differentiations and stratifi- 
cations in succeeding populations. When the 
statistician gives a causal interpretation to differ- 
ences between proportions, means, etc., he relies on 
a parallelism between causal and statistical hy- 
potheses.—K. F. Muenszinger. 

7497. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Note on the scaling of ratings or rankings 
when the numbers per subject are unequal. Psycho- 
metrika, 1952, 17, 397-399.—It has been determined 
that the average rating of a subject when rated by 
several judges is generally closer to the group average 
than when rated by a few. Regression and un- 
reliability of ratings are responsible. The present 
note gives a technique for correcting this bias.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

7498. Duker, Sam. The Poisson distribution and 
its significance to educational research. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 36-37.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 167 pages, $2.09, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4566. 


7499. Green, Bert F. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) The orthogonal approximation of an oblique 
structure in factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 429-440.—The purpose is to derive a procedure 
for obtaining an orthogonal transformation which 
most nearly transforms one given matrix into 
another according to a least-squares-fit criterion. 
wa result gives three analytic methods.—M. O. 

son. 
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(Florida State U., Talla- 


7500. Hand, Jack. 
hassee.) A method of weighting attitude scale items 


from subject ses. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 
9, 37-39.—The author describes a technique for 
easily obtaining scale values for attitude scales. 
This technique is demonstrated. The reliability 
and validity of the sample scale are described.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

7501. Lyerly, Samuel B. The average Spearman 
rank correlation coefficient. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 42i-428.—The purpose is to derive a method 
for finding the average S-rank r of N sets of ranks 
with a single criterion ranking of m items without 
computing individual r’s.— M. O. Wilson. 

7502. Torgerson, Warren S. Multidimensional 

: I. Theory and method. Psychometrika, 
1952, 17, 401-419.—There are 3 steps in multi- 
dimensional scaling: (1) determining comparative 
distances between pairs of stimuli minus an un- 
known constant, (2) estimating the unknown k, 
(3) determining the dimensionality of the psycho- 
logical space necessary to account for the distances, 
and obtaining projections of the stimuli on axes of 
this space—M. O. Wilson. 

7503. Warrington, Willard Glade. The efficiency 
of the Q-sort and other test designs for measuring 
the similarity between persons. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 64-65.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, 
U. Illinois. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 172 
pages, $2.15, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4484. 


REFERENCE WorRKS 


7504. Smirnov, E. Prikaz Ministra zdravookh- 
raneniia Soitiza SSR, No. 962. (Order of the USSR 
Ministry of Public Health, No. 962.) Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 3.—The text of the order 
restoring the title Korsakov Journal of Neuro- 
pathology and Psychiatry to the journal, -heretofore 
titled Neuropathology and Psychiatry.—I. D. London. 

7505. World Federation for Mental Health. 
International catalogue of mental health films. 
London, Eng.: Author, 1952. v. p.—A loose-leaf 
catalog of films in the mental health field. Listings 
from Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States are 
arranged by country. Subject classification and 
title index are provided along with a list of addresses 
of producers and distributors.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 7879) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


7506. Nuttin, J. L’Institut de ologie et 
hy ok ached de Louvain. (The Institute 
of Psychology and Pedagogy at the University of 
Louvain.) Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 11, 265- 
275.—Educational psychology is, in Belgium, the 
furthest developed of the various branches of psy- 
chology that are applied to professional life. The 
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Institute caters to both undergraduates and grad- 
uates, and it hopes to cooperate in the psychological 
and educational work of other countries as well as 
Belgium.—K. K. Fassett. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


7507. Aronzon, A. M. Psikhiatricheskaia po- 
moshch’ v byvshei iaroslavskoi gubernii v 1779- 
1830 gg. (Psychiatric service in the former province 
of [Aroslav during the period from 1779 to 1830.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Pstkhiat., 1952, 52(1), 62-67.—An 
account of psychiatric service in an old province 
of Russia.—J. D. London. 

7508. Caruso, Igor A. Victor E Freiherrn von 
Gebsattel zum 70. Geburtstag. (For the 70th 
birthday of Baron Victor E. von Gebsattel.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 133-138.—Gebsattel’s 
contributions to the establishment of an analytical 
understanding of a variety of modes of personal 
existence are described. Emphasis is placed on the 
value of such existence analysis, beyond psycho- 
analysis, for understanding the different forms of 
personal pathology. Portrait.—EZ. W. Eng. 

7509. Fulton, John F. Sir Charles Scott Sherring- 
ton. J. Neurophysiol, 1952, 15, 167—-190.—Obituary ; 
portrait facing p. 167. Complete bibliography. 


7510. Kerbikov, O. V. Stranifsa iz istorii ote- 
chestvennoi psikhiatrii. (A page from the history of 
native psychiatry.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(1), 55-59.—Summary of II'inskil’s psychiatric 
article, published in 1845.—J. D. London. 

7511. Singer, Charles. Vesalius on the human 
brain. London: Oxford University Press, 1952. 
ix, 151 p. $5.00. (Publ. Wellcome Historical Med. 
Museum, n.s. No. 4.)—Book VII of Vesalius’ De 
humanti corporis fabrica which deals with the brain 
is translated from the first, 1543, edition with some 
notice of changes in the second, 1555, edition. The 
plates from the original edition are reproduced with 
translations of the origina! captions. In the intro- 
duction the translator describes the content of the 
Fabrica, and lists the major anatomical works from 
Galen to Vesalius.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 7951) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


7512. Bills, Robert E. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
An investigation of student centered teaching. 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 313-319.—One class of 
general psychology students was taught by a 
student-centered method of instruction; a matched 
group, by a lecture-discussion method. No differ- 
ence was found between the groups in amount of 
test book material learned. At the end of the 
semester when anonymous evaluations of the course 
were obtained the student-centered class had 
significantly more positive attitudes toward psy- 
chology than the lecture-discussion class. 17 
references.—M. Murphy. 
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7513. Boehm, Felix. epee - aoe nag 
Berlin.) Zur Se ee beitsweise der 
Psychagogen (Erziehungs ey (The training 
and practice of the psychagoge (child guidance 
worker). Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1952, 1, 65-71——A program for the training of 
psychagoges has been in operation in Berlin since 
1948. The applicant must be a trained educator 
or social worker with 5 years’ experience. Training 
lasts 4 semesters and is similar to that of a psycho- 
therapist. Psychological testing, social history 
taking, and interviewing of parents is taught. A 
training analysis of at least 150 hours is required, as 
are intensive interviews with 25 children and success- 
ful treatment of 2 difficult cases. The course is 
followed by a _ year’s practicum. Professional 
activities are regulated and psychagoges are limited 
to carrying ‘‘mild’’ cases which can be treated 
successfully in fewer than 100 hours. 3 clinics are at 
present in operation.—A. O. Ross. 

7514. Eysenck, H. J. El departamento de psi- 
cologia del Instituto de Psiquiatria: Universidad de 
Londres, Hospital Maudsley. (The department of 
psychology of the Institute of Psychiatry: University 
of London, Maudsley Hospital.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 725-729.— Maudsley Hospital 
was admitted as a college of the University of 
London in 1924 and became a part of the British 
Postgraduate Medical Federation in 1948. The 
department of psychology of the college engages in 
clinical service, scientific investigation and in- 
structional work. The major project of the depart- 
ment is the investigation of the dimensions of 
personality.—G. B. Strother. 


7515. Gukasfan, A. G., & Kochergin, I. G. Pro- 
gramma kursa nervn i boleznei dla medifsinkikh 
vuzov. (Program of course on nerve diseases for 
medical colleges.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(1), 68-73.—The course should be dialectico- 
materialistically oriented and based on Pavlovian 
theory. <A detailed outline is provided.—J. D. 
London. 

7516. Luborsky, Lester. The personality of the 
psychotherapist. Menninger Quart., 1952, 6(4), 1-6. 
—This is a non-technical summary of the Menninger 
Foundation research study on the selection of 
medical men for psychiatric training. Conclusions 
are based on a comparison of the top and bottom 
13% of a group of 247 psychiatric residents rated by 
their supervisors on competence as psychotherapists. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

7517. Stevenson, George S. Training in the 
psychiatric disciplines. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 
37, 22-29.—A discussion of the development of the 
training program for psychiatric residents, psy- 
chiatric nurses, psychiatric aides, and psychiatric 
social workers.—M, A. Seidenfeld. 

7518. van der Loo, K. J. M. Medische o- 
logie en psychologische geneeskunde. (Medical 
psychology and psychological medicine.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1953, 


8, 1-18.—Medical psy- 
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chology is a particular personality theory which 

ds in and from medicine. Psychological 
medicine is a psychological minded practice of 
medicine. Clinical psycholo ey is in the first place a 
special psychological methodology in the pay of 
clinical medicine.—M. Dresden. 


7519. Wiggs, Halice. The status of psychology 
in Indiana secondary schools. In Indiana Uns- 
versity, School of Education, Studies in education .. . 
1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 321-325. 
(Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed. D. thesis. 


FILMs 
(See abstract 7505) 
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7520. Bujas, Z., & Petz, B. L’influence des 
stimulants psychiques sur le rendement du travail 
et sur la consommation d’oxigéne au cours du 
travail statique. (Influence of psychic stimulations 
on the work output and on the oxygen consumption 
during the static work.) Arh. hig. rada, 1952, 3, 
282-295.—The oxygen consumption was measured 
on 10 male subjects during static work, i.e. holding 
of a load of 8.5 kg., and during the recovery. It was 
measured in the state of greater and weaker motiva- 
tion. The greater motivation consisted in giving the 
subjects the possibility to control their time of 
endurance and to compete with a result, which was 
25% greater than theirs. The results have shown 
that the work output with greater motivation is 
greater; although the oxygen consumption per unit 
of time is the same in both experiments, because in 
the circumstances of greater motivation it rises 
slower in the beginning. Therefore the organism is 
working more economically in the state of greater 
motivation.—B. Pets. 


7521. Bujas, Z., Petz, B., & Krkovié, A. Can the 
critical frequency of fusion of interrupted electrical 
stimulation of the eye serve as a test of fatigue. 
Arh, hig. rada, 1952, 3, 428-438.—Differing from 
the test of c.f.f. of interrupted stimuli of light, the 
authors attempted to use the c.f.f. of interrupted 
electrical stimulation of the eye as a test of fatigue. 
Method: interrupted stimuli of one phase current 
were led to temples by means of an electrode. On 
3 male subjects it was shown, that the c.f.f. did not 
change in the state of physical or mental fatigue, 
which was produced by a step test to exhaustion 
and by adding pairs of two digit numerals during 
90 min. A loss of sleep during 24 hours did not 
change the c.f.f. either. The same result was ob- 
tained with two athletes, who ran 25 km in 2.5 
hours with the rate of climb of 700 m. Therefore, 
this test can not serve as a test of fatigue. 18 
references.—B. Pets. 

7522. Friedman, Merton Hirsch. Blectrocenvel- 
sive shock as a traumatic (f ) 
ence in the albino rat. Dissertation Absir., 1953, 
13, 119.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. 
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Microfilm of complete manuscript, 103 pages, $1.29, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 4436. 

7523. Fry, W. Jj., & Fry, Ruth B. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) Temperature changes produced in tissue 
during ultrasonic irradiation. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1953, 25, 6-11.—-The techniques of temperature 
measurement in living tissue are discussed. The 
effect of exposure to ultrasound on the temperature 
of the spinal cord of the rat is considered in detail.— 

I. Pollack. 

7524. Herrick, J. F. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Temperature produced in tissues by ultra- 
sound: experimental study using various technics. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 12-16.—‘‘Experi- 
ments have been carried out to investigate ultra- 
sound as a possible therapeutic agent. These show 
that selective heating occurs in nerves and bones 
treated in situ. Effects of direct heat on nerves are 
strikingly similar to the effects of ultrasound. 
Blocking of nerves by sound or heat with present 
techniques seems impractical because the margin of 
safety is too narrow.’ ’—I. Pollack. 

7525. Hutchinson, R. C. Meal habits and their 
effects on ormance. Nuir. Abstr. Rev., 1952, 
22, 25-33.—Evidence, frequently contradictory, for 
optimum size, frequency and composition of meals 
is combed from physiological literature, data on 
physical and mental laboratory performance, and 
industrial work and athletics. The “accessory 
hunger phenomena’’—feelings of weakness and 
emptiness, slight headache and sometimes nausea, 
and increased excitability of the central nervous 
system, shown by restlessness, irritability and 
diminished ability to concentrate—are considered 
and the attempts to explain the post-prandial 
lassitude present after ingestion of a heavy meal are 
reviewed. 1i90-item bibliography.—J. Brozek. 

7526. Ingle, Dwight J., Morley, Erving H., & 
Nezamis, James E. (Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.) The work performance of normal rats 
given continuous intravenous injections of cortisone 
and of corticotropin. Endocrinology, 1952, 51, 487- 
491.—Each animal, while anaesthetized by bar- 
biturates, was subjected to intermittent faradic 
stimulation of the gastrocnemius muscle to lift a 
100-gram weight. With corticotropin injections 
work output increased 8.6% above the average 
whereas with cortisone the increase was 22.4%.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7527. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A.G. Nekotorye nauch- 
nye idei I. P. Paviova v ikh otnoshenii k voprosam 
pa cheskol fiziologii. (Some scientific ideas of 

. P. Pavlov in their relation to the questions of 
pathological physiology.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(1), 13-19.—A number of Pavlovian con- 
ceptions are shown to be relevant to pathological 
physiolo “I. P. Pavlov views the chief tasks of 
pathological physiology [as lying] in the experi- 
mental study of the pathogenic mechanisms and 
etiology of the various diseases, with animals serving 
as models.”—J. D. London. 
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F 7528. Lehmann, J. F. (Mayo Foundation, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) The biophysical mode of action of 
biologic and therapeutic ultrasonic reactions. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 17-25.—"“‘A review is 

resented of numerous biophysical studies concern- 
ing the action of ultrasound on living matter, with 
particular reference to therapeutic applications. On 
the basis of the experiments described, involving 
various physical, physiochemical, and chemical 
effects, it is concluded that selective heating caused 
by the radiation plays the major role quantitatively 
under therapeutic conditions.’"—J. Pollack. 


7529. Ravitz, L. J. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Bioelectric correlates of emotional states. Conn. St. 
med. J., 1952, 16, 499-505.—It is generally believed 
that electrical phenomena can be correlated with 
many forms of biological activity, e.g., the electrical 
impulses accompanying muscle contraction. The 
author extends the work done in this field by taking 
daily readings on a group of students and pro- 
fessional people, at the same time keeping careful 
records of their emotional disturbances, moods, and 
local variations in external environments.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7530. Young, William C., & Peterson, Roy R. 
(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Reproductive performance 
in extremely hypothyroid male guinea pigs. Endo- 
crinology, 1952, 51, 344-345.—Experimental and 
control investigations indicate that while hypo- 
thyroidism lowers the percentage of fertile matings, 
there is marked variation from animal to animal and, 
also, from species to species.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstract 7469) 


NERvovus SYSTEMS 


7531. Aleb-Fessard, D., & Buser, F. Données 
sur l’orientation de certaines activités électriques 
du cortex. (Information on the orientation of 
certain electrical activities of the cortex.) Rev. 
neurol., 1951, 84, 593-595.—Responses provoked by 
direct optic nerve stimulation or by light are of 
similar form whether recorded superficially or from 
deep in the rabbit cortex; but the waves are of 
opposite phase. Spontaneous activity is of the same 
phase in both locations.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7532. Bach, L. M. N. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
Lé.} Relationship between bulbar respiratory, 
vasomotor and somatic facilitatory and inhibitory 
areas. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 171, 417-435.— 
Electrodes were placed in the bulbar reticular 
formation in cats and the effects of stimulation were 
observed with respect to simultaneous recordings of 
respiration, blood pressure and knee jerk. It was 
found that “stimulation of any one single point in 
the bulbar reticular formation almost always gives 
rise to a variety of vasomotor, respiratory and 
somatic reflex effects.’’ However, these effects can 
be elicited more frequently from certain regions of 
the reticular formation than from others.—J. P. 
Zubek. 
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7533. Berry, C. M., Hagamen, W. D., & Hinsey, 
J. C. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Distribu- 
tion of potentials following stimulation of olfactory 
bulb in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 139-148.— 
“Single shock stimuli delivered to the olfactory 
bulb of the cat evoked potentials in a great number 
of structures such as the hippocampus, limbic cortex, 
amygdaloid nuclei, medial regions of the thalamus, 
ventral part of the head of the caudate nucleus, 
septum, diagonal band, olfactory tubercle, claustrum 
and adjacent cortex, external capsule, putamen, 
globus pallidus, piriform cortex, prepiriform cortex, 
anterior commissure, and lateral olfactory tract.””— 
C. E. Henry. 

7534. Bishop, G. H., & Clare, M. H. (Washing- 
ton U. Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Sites of origin of 
electric potentials in striate cortex. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1952, 15, 201-220.—Following optic nerve 
electrical stimulation in cat and rabbit the first 
spike was found to appear from the distribution of 
the optic radiation endings, mostly in layer IV. 
The second spike, small and following by less than 
1 msec., shows a similar distribution and indicates 
the first cortical response. Successive spikes, after 
1.5 msec. intervals, arise from successively higher 
cortical layers. The distribution, polarity and tim- 
ing of slower waves is similarly worked out and the 
effects of strychnine indicated. A theoretical de- 
scription of synaptic transmission is offered. 23 
references.—C. E. Henry. 


7535. Delgado, J. M. R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Responses evoked in waking cat by elec- 
trical stimulation of motor cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1952, 171, 436-446.—Electrodes were implanted on 
the surface and inside the frontal lobe of cats and the 
functions of the superficial and hidden motor cortex 
were studied for from 2 to 10 months in unrestrained, 
unanesthetized animals. Most of the evoked 
responses were of a dextrous and purposeful nature, 
for example, licking directed toward some objective, 
drinking and ingestion of miik, changing evoked 
movement when obstacle was placed in the way. 
Cessation of movements (arrest reaction) and loss of 
equilibrium were produced from certain regions of 
the hidden cortex. No emotional disturbances were 
seen.—J. P. Zubek. 

7536. Delgado, Jose M. R., Hamlin, Hannibal, & 
Chapman, William P. (State Hosp., Howard, R. I.) 
Technique of intracranial electrode implacement for 
recording and stimulation and its possible thera- 
peutic value in psychotic patients. Conf. Neurol., 
1952, 12, 315-319.—Electrodes were placed on the 
orbital surface and implanted in the frontal lobe 
above it in 9 schizophrenic patients and were re- 
moved seven days later during lobotomy. The 
authors briefly report on the results of electrical 
stimulation and recording of electrical activity by 
means of these electrodes.—M. L. Simmel. 

7537. Fry, William J. (U. IJilinois, Urbana.) 
Action of ultrasound on nerve tissue—a review. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 1-5.—The recent 
work on the effect of ultrasound on the centrai 
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nervous system is reviewed. The physiological and 
structural changes that are produced are considered, 
as are the physical mechanisms which underlie 
these changes. The cell bodies of nerves of the 
c.n.s. are especially susceptible to damage by ultra- 
sound. Since damage to nerves can be produced 
by ultrasound without causing observable changes 
in related vascular and supporting tissue, ultrasound 
provides a tool for neuroanatomical tracing of the 
c.n.s. The physical basis of the changes produced 
by ultrasound is discussed.—J. Pollack. 


7538. Gastaut, H. Un signe électroencéphalo- 
graphique peu connu: les pointes occipitales sur- 
venant pendant l’ouverture des yeux. (A little- 
known electroencephalographic sign: the occipital 
spikes occurring during the opening of the eyes.) 
Rev. neurol., 1951, 84, 640-643.—Ordinarily occur- 
ring only during opening of the eyes, the waves are 
di- or triphasic, with a small initial positive, and a 
large negative phase. They recur in a nonrhythmic 
fashion at 250-350 msec. intervals and are bilateral, 
occipital and synchronous.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

7539. Gastaut, H., Corriol, J.. & Roger, A. Le 
cycle d’excitabilité des émes afferents corticaux 
chezVhomme. (The excitability cycle of the afferent 
cortical systems in man.) Rev. meurol., 1951, 84, 
604-605.—The potentials evoked in the occipital 
cortex by double flashes of light with or without 
metrazol are used to demonstrate that after a Ist 
response, the cortex undergoes oscillatory excitability 
changes represented by a damped sine wave with 4 
cycles in 400 msec.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7540. Gastaut, H., Naquet, R., Vigoroux, R., & 
Corriol, J. Provocation de comportements emo- 
tionnels divers par stimulation rhinencéphalique 
chez le chat avec électrodes &4 demeure. (Produc- 
tion of diverse emotional attitudes by stimulation of 
the rhinencephalon in the cat with implanted 
electrodes.) Rev. meurol., 1952, 86, 319-327.—By 
means of a Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument, 
electrodes for direct stimulation of the amygdala, 
habenula or hippocampus of one or both sides were 
implanted in the brains of 16 cats. Stimulation was 
50 c/sec. sinusoidal current of 0.5-6 V, lasting 1-30 
sec. and delivered through wires leading out of the 
animal's head. Threshold intensities produced an 
attitude of “attention” signaled by opening of the 
eyes and straightening of the neck and ears. In- 
creasing intensity produced an attitude of ‘‘fear’’ 
exemplified by lowering of the head, sniffing and 
bending the ears back and seeming to seek cover. 
The respiration became rapid and often interrupted. 
Still stronger stimulation produced an “anger 
syndrome,” trunk arched, ears back, hair erect, lips 
in a snarl. The anger is undirected and the animal 
is less sensitive than normally to external stimuli 
during the passage of the current.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7541. Kelly, Michael. Spread of sensory and 
motor loss after nerve injury. Neurology, 1952, 2, 
36-45.— Damage to a peripheral nerve followed by 
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sensory and motor loss beyond its field is due to 
chromatolysis of cells, especially the small un- 
medullated spinal ganglia neurons, whose axons 
divide and thus branch into two different nerves. 
92 references.—C. E. Henry. 


7542. Larrabee, Martin G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.), & Posternak, Jean M. Selective 
action of anesthetics on synapses and axons in 
mammalian sympathetic ganglia. J. Neurophysiol., 
1952, 15, 91-114.—A wide variety of anesthetics and 
other agents were found to depress synaptic trans- 
mission more readily than conduction along several 
types of axons. As measured by the concentration 
necessary to halve the height of the action potential, 
the selective effect on synaptic process increased 
with carbon atom chain length in alcohols, and with 
molecular weight of other substances. Possible 

mechanisms of selective action are discussed. 33 
references.—C. E. Henry. 


7543. Lilly, John C., Austin, George M., & 
Chambers, William W. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Threshold movements produced by ex- 
citation of cerebral cortex and efferent fibers with 
some parametric regions of rectangular current 

(cats and monkeys). J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 
15, 319-341.—These explorations were carried out 
over a very wide range of pulse duration, pulse 
repetition frequency and duration of trains of pulses, 
with intervals between such trains constant at one 
minute. The stimulating anode was on the pia and 
current (rather than voltage) was determined. For 
pulses under 5 msec. the frequency sensitive range 
is 10-200 per sec. Despite a higher current thresh- 
old, short pulses (0.1 msec.) have a lower coulomb 
threshold. Short pulses at low repetition rates may 
excite efferent fibers directly; faster frequencies 
excite cortex. The range of current necessary to 
produce a spread of peripheral effect is much 
reduced in the conscious animal. The rectangular 
pulses used in this study produce cortical damage, 
varying not with peak current values but with total 
micro-coulombs. 50 references.—C. E. Henry. 


7544. Magladery, J. W.; Teasdall, R. D.; Park, 
A. M., & th, H. Ww. Electrophysiological 
studies of reflex activity in patients with lesions of 
the nervous system. I. A comparison of spinal 
motoneurone excitability following afferent nerve 
volleys in normal persons and patients with upper 
motor neurone lesions. Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 
1952, 91, 219-244.—-Studies were carried out on 26 
normal volunteers and 50 patients with upper motor 
neurone signs of varying degrees of severity. Spinal 
motoneurone activity was recorded electrically by 
electrodes over corresponding muscles. The char- 
acteristic features shared in common by various 
types of lesions are described and compared with 
findings in normals. The results indicate that 
intact upper motor neurones in response to afferent 
stimuli affect motor nerve cell excitability probably 
through internuncial mechanisms.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 
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7545. Morin, G., Gastaut, H., & Naquet, R. Le 
cycle d’excitabilité des systémes afférents corticaux 
chez le chat. (The excitability cycle of the cortical 
afferent systems in the cat.) Rev. neurol., 1951, 84, 
605-606.—The excitability curve of the cat occipital 
cortex is virtually the same as that of man (see 27: 
7539) when conditions are similar. Absolute 
refractory period (20 msec.), relative refractory 
period (about 40 msec.), facilitation 50-100 msec. 
(max. at 70 msec.), secondary facilitation peaks 
follow the first. Metrazol increases the amplitude, 
barbiturates increase the latency.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7546. Patton, Harry D., & Amassian, V. E. (U. 
Washington, Sch. Med., Seattle.) Cortical projection 
zone of chorda tympani nerve in cat. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1952, 15, 245-250.—‘‘ Determination of the 
cortical localization of taste in cat was attempted by 
mapping the cortical area electrically responsive to 
stimulation of the chorda tympani. Responses were 
limited to 5-10 sq. mm. cortical area on the orbital 
surface of the hemisphere, superior to the rhinal 
fissure and rostral to the anterior ectosy!lvian fissure. 
Other cortical areas, including the insula, were un- 
responsive. The chorda tympani receptive zone is 
rostral and lateral to the tactile receptive zone for 
the face, but extensively overlaps the tactile repre- 
sentation of the tongue. The chorda tympani, like 
the tactile projection from the tongue, is bilaterally 
represented.” 24 references.—C. E. Henry. 

7547. Peterson, Eric W., & Bickers, Donald S. 
(U. Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) Projection of 
cortical area 6 to brain stem in monkey. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1952, 15, 87-90.—‘'Following strychnine 
activation, area 6 can be shown to project ipsi- 
laterally to the subthalamic nucleus, the substantia 
nigra, the tegmentum of the midbrain and pons, the 
red nucleus and the central grey. The tegmental 
regions concerned are ventral and dorsolateral 
portions in the midbrain and pons. These connec- 
tions must subserve the motor activity which can be 
demonstrated on stimulation of area 6 following 
pyramidal section.”"—C. E. Henry. 

7548. Tournay, Auguste. De Il’explication en 
neurophysiologie. (About explanation in neuro- 
physiology.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1952, 4(sp. no.), 41-45.—A brief historical review of 
the methods used by the students of the nervous 
system, from Hippocrates to Sherrington, “to 
understand and explain this hierarchy of complexity 
in which they had to enter.”—D. Bélanger. 


7549. Wada, T., & Endo, K. EEG dir 
recorded during prefrontal lobotomy operation wi 
description of reaction upon barbiturate narcosis. 
Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1951, 5, 46-54.—Record- 
ings from both the medial thalamus and prefrontal 
area were taken before and after incision of the 
thalamo-frontal radiation. 20 cases were so in- 
vestigated. The significant feature of the change in 
activity at the frontal pole was the appearance of 
random arrhythmic waves, the degree correlating 
with the cut volume of the frontal lobe. In the 
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thalamus there was an acceleration of rhythm as a 
result of the incision. Administration of cyclopal-Na 
during the operation caused the amplitude of both 
frontal and thalamic activities to increase.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 7511, 7649) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


7550. Butler, Franklin Coit, Jr. A spatial gradient 
for tactile discrimination. nh Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, 
Mass., 1952. No. 207, 83-84.—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis. 

7551. Fraisse, P. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
La perception de la durée comme organization du 
successif. Mise en évidence expérimentale. (The 
perception of duration as organization of the 
successive. Presentation of experimental evidence.) 
Année psychol., 1952, 52, 39-46.—It is difficult to 
compare two adjacent intervals because the inter- 
mediary stimulus is different in nature from the 
limiting stimuli which are not organized into a 
continuous sequence. Perception of duration, 
therefore, is an experimental demonstration of the 
fact that perception of an organization depends on 
the attitude of the subject who reinstates homo- 
geneity and a continuity of another order.—G. E. 
Bird. 

7552. Geldard, Frank A. (U. Virginia, Charlotte- 
ville.) The human senses. New York: Wiley, 1953. 
x, 365 p. $5.00.—‘‘The basic credo underlying this 
book is that the highroad to the understanding of 
human nature is by way of an appreciation of man’s 
senses and of the fundamental role they play in the 
attainment of knowledge and the regulation of 
behavior."" With this statement of the significance 
of his subject the author presents an advanced 
text book summary of the current status of the 
psychophysiology of the senses. Following a 
chapter of historical introduction there are 4 chapters 
on vision, 3 on hearing, 3 on the cutaneous senses, 
and one each on kinesthetic and organic, labyrin- 
thine, smell, and taste senses. 330-item_ bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttst. 

7553. Grande, F., Alcalde, V., & Colas, A. (U. 
Zaragoza, Spain.) Sensibilidad gustativa a la 
feniltiourea en un grupo de estudiantes. (Gustatory 
sensitivity to phenylthiourea in a group of students.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 7, 29-37.— 
Previous research on phenylthiourea ageusia is 
summarized. In the present study the authors used 
.05% solutions of phenylthiourea and quinine sulfate. 
14.8% of the 426 subjects were insensitive to the 
former and 2.8% to the latter. Of the 12 subjects 
who were insensitive to quinine sulfate at the above 
concentration 6 were also insensitive to phenyl- 
thiourea. 36 references.—G. B. Strother. 

7554. 2 Ashton; Niven, Jorma Il, & 
Walsh, T U. S. Navy School Aviat. Med., 
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Pensacola, Fla.) The differentiation between symp- 
toms referable to the otolith organs and semicircular 
canals in patients with non-suppurative labyrinthitis. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., Proj. No. NM 
001 059.01.29, 1952, 9 p.—*‘Five patients with 
symptoms characteristic of aprrouapurative laby- 
rinthitis were largely or wholly relieved following 
unilateral labyrinthectomy. After recovery from the 
operation they were subjected to both angular and 
rectilinear accelerations which stimulated res 
tively the sensory elements in the horizontal pair of 
semicircular canals and otolith organs."" When the 
pre-operative spontaneous symptoms were inter- 
preeny by comparison with the symptoms induced 

y accelerative forces “it became evident that the 
disturbances of equilibrium might be mainly refer- 
able to either one or both portions of the non-acoustic 
labyrinth. The spontaneous disturbances were 
mainly referable to the semicircular canals in two 
cases, to the otolith organs in one, and to both 
sensory organs in the remaining two.”—W. F. 
Grether. 


7555. Groen, J. J., Lowenstein, O., & Vendrik, 
A. J. H. The mechanical analysis of the responses 
from the end-organs of the horizontal semicircular 
canal in the isolated elasmobranch labyrinth. 
J. Physiol., 1952, 117, 329-346.—The mechanical 
properties of the cupula-endolymph system were 
subjected to experimental tests by means of the 
oscillographic method of recording from the nerve 
supplying the horizontal semicircular canal of the 
isolated labyrinth of the ray (Raja clavata). Tests 
on the torsion-swing and turn-table furnished 
conclusive evidence that the cupula-endolymph 
system behaves like a true pendulum. A simple 
physical model (the characteristic curve of an 
electronic valve) renders possible a unified descrip- 
tion of all behavior types of semicircular canal 
organs. The vulnerability of the cupula-crista 
system to excess stimulation, and the so-called 
secondary after-sensation in man are discussed.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7556. Kennard, Margaret A. (U. Oregon Med. 
Sch., Portland.) The responses to painful stimuli 
of patients with severe chronic painful conditions. 
J. clin. Invest., 1952, 31, 245-252.—Comparisons 
between the responses to painful stimuli of normal 
subjects and of patients having chronic clinical 
conditions involving severe, long-standing pain 
showed: no difference between the thresholds for 
touch and pain perception; and similar reactions as 
indicated by the galvanic skin response (GSR). 
Reaction to pain was more variable and less constant 
than was the pain threshold. Conditioning to 
painful and to auditory stimuli proved to be alike in 
the 2 groups. Significant differences in touch and 
pain threshold and slight differences in GSR threshold 
and in conditioning time, appeared between males 
and females irrespective of whether they were in the 
control or patient groups.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 
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7557. Lorenzini, Giacomo. Punti di analisi sulla 
psicologia della simulazione. (Analysis of the 
peychology of simulation.) Salesianum, 1953, 15, 

arious approaches to the psychological 
study of simulation are presented. The author 
distinguishes between juridical simulation, delict 
simulation, and psychological simulation. Moti- 
vational factors in simulation are: (1) the inability of 
adjustment to social environment, (2) the feeling of 
inferiority, (3) and, in general, an ego defense 
mechanism. The simulation of mental abnormality 
seems to be related to a certain psychopathic 
predisposition. In normal individuals, simulation 
is an indication of “ limited moral consciousness and 
lack of self-respect’’ accompanied with definite 
intent to deceive.—A. Manoil. 

7558. Marshall, John. (National Hospital, Queen 
Square, London.) The paraesthesiae induced by 
cold. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1953, 16, 
19-24.—The following topics were investigated on 
6 healthy adult subjects: types of paresthesia and 
their thresholds, effects of range and rates of tem- 
perature changes, severity and changes of sensations 
as a function of time, site of origin of sensations, 
their relationship to ischaemic paraesthesiae, sensory 
fibers involved. 3 types of paraesthesias were found 
and analyzed: (1) Cold pain which depends upon 
sudden temperature change; (2) A tingling sensation; 
(3) A burning sensation. ‘‘The phenomena induced 
by cold are separate entities from those which occur 
with ischaemia."’ 14 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

7559. Miner, John Burnham. Illusory motion: an 
exploratory study. In Clark University, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, Mass., 1952, 
No. 207, 93-94.—Abstract of M. A. thesis. 

7560. Morant, Ricardo Bernardino. Factors in- 
fluencing the apparent median plane under condi- 
tions of labyrinthian stimulation. In Clark Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1952. Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 27-29.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 

7561. Piéron, Henri. La sensation. (Sensation.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 136 p. 
—This book is a popular introduction to sensory 
facts, including structures, qualitative and quantita- 
tive aspects, and spatio-temporal aspects. The 
following are discussed: touch, vibration, tem- 
perature, pain, proprioceptive and vestibular senses, 
hearing, vision, taste, and smell. Some theoretical 
questions are mentioned.—B. H. Fox. 

7562. Piéron, Henri. Les sensations internes. 
(Internal sensations.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 46—50.—“‘I nteroceptive 
systems produce sensations only when the reflex- 
producing mechanisms of vegetative life are not 
sufficient to insure the organic regulations for the 
maintenance of the homeostasis that is necessary for 
life. The wisdom of the body sends a call for the 
help of the resources of adaptive intelligence which 
regulates behavior, either by sounding a general 
alarm (painful sensations), or by arousing a need- 
provoking specific activity (micturition or defeca- 
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tion) or essential activities (food needs)... ."— 
A. Pinard. 

7563. Yershova,”~I. P. (Some peculiarities of 
olfactory receptors of rodents.) Zool. Zh., 1952, 31, 
146-149.—In Russian. 


VISION 


7564. Adair, Eleanor R. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Duration and light-dark ratio of intermittent 
preadaptation as factors influencing human dark 
adaptation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1953, 43, 22-27.— 
“The influence of intermittent ‘preadaptation upon 
subsequent dark adaptation was investigated for six 
preadaptation durations ranging from 30 seconds to 
16 minutes. The rate of intermittence was one 
cycle/second and four ratios of light-to-dark (plus 
continuous light) were used. The preadaptation 
intensity was 1188 mL. The resulting dark adapta- 
tion curves show that an increase in the duration of 
intermittent preadaptation produces an elevation in 
initial threshold, a prolonging of dark adaptation, 
and a decrease in the rate at which dark adaptation 
proceeds. An increase in the light-time of the light- 
dark ratio will affect dark adaptation in a similar 
manner.” It is concluded that a major factor 
determining the course of dark adaptation is the 
amount of light reaching the eye per unit time during 
preadaptation.—L. A. Riggs. 

7565. Allen, Merrill J. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
An investigation of the time characteristics of 
accommodation and convergence of the eyes. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1953, 30, 78-83.—Historical review. 
39-item bibliography.—M. R. Stoll. 

7566. Altman, A., & Rowland, W. M. Measures 
of acuity with optical simulation of distance. Quart. 
Rev. Ophthal., 1952, 8, 1-3.—A comparison between 
measurements of visual acuity obtained by simulat- 
ing the change of the distance of a test-chart and 
actually altering it shows that there is no statistically 
significant difference between the two sets of results 
provided all the other conditions are constant.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7567. Andrews, C. W. (Memorial U., St. John's, 
Newfoundland.) Sensitivity of fish to light and the 
iateral line system. Physiol. Zool., 1952, 25, 240- 
242.—"Fish no longer sensitive to light at high 
temperatures may have that sensitivity restored by 
cutting the lateral line nerve. The restoration and 
increase in sensitivity to light are attributed to the 
fact that the heat stimuli received by the tem- 
perature receptors distributed along the lateral line 
system are prevented from reaching the central 
nervous system. Then, since heat is no longer the 
dominating stimulus, the fish continues to respond 
to light until a point nearer the lethal is reached.”’— 

M. Geller. 

7568. Bannon, Robert E. Space eikonometry in 
aniseikonia. Amer. J. Optom., 1953, 30, 86-98.— 
Reviews development of understandin "of anisei- 
konia, and of means of measurement and correction. 
The table model space eikonometer permits measure- 
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ment of inequalities in image size in horizontal, 
vertical and oblique meridians. Test procedures are 
described and ease of test is emphasized. Under- 
lying principles and residual problems are indicated. 
17 references.—M. R. Stoll. 


7569. Billmeyer, F. W., Jr.. & Webber, A. C. 
(E.I. du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington, Del.) Three- 
dimensional color models constructed on the CIE 
and Munsell systems. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1953, 
43, 69-70.—“A model of the Munsell color solid 
has been constructed. It differs from the models of 
a psychological color solid described by Nickerson 
and Newhall in that the value planes are thin sheets 
of transparent Lucite acrylic resin spaced apart 
from one another. This allows small transparent 
colored samples to be placed on the model at ap- 
proximately their correct color coordinates.” The 
samples consist of small disks of colored plastic 
placed on the nearest value plane and at the correct 
points for hue and chroma. A similar model displays 
the colors on the system of the CIE (International 
Commission on Illumination).—L. A. Riggs. 


7570. Chapanis, A., & Halsey, Rita M. Photopic 
thresholds for red light in an unselected sample of 
color-deficient individuals. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1953, 43, 62-63.—Absolute thresholds were found 
for the light-adapted eye with light of 640 mu. 
There were 68 subjects, 47 of whom were “color 
blind." Frequency distributions of the thresholds 
reveal that if the data for all color blind subjects 
are pooled there is a continuous distribution rather 
than two distinct ones. All of the protanomalous 
and protanopic subjects, and some of the deuter- 
anomalous and deuteranopic ones, showed thresholds 
higher than those of the normals.—L. A. Riggs. 


7571. Cuendet, J.-F. Relations psychophysiques 
en ophtalmologie. (Psychophysical relations in 
ophthalmology.) Amn. Oculist., Paris, 1952, 185, 
866-902.—The author quotes Fechner’s law that 
“sensation is proportional to the logarithm of 
excitation"’ and after a mathematical explanation 
proceeds to consider its application to various ocular 
functions. He shows that, within limits, it is ap- 
proximately true.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7572. Eames, Thomas H. Eye and other handi- 
caps; their relation to performance on a visual 
motor Gestalt test. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1953, 36, 
112-114.—Tests presented to 50 reading failures 
indicated that there may be some relationship of 
amblyopia and lateral dominance variation to test 
performance.—D. Shaad. 

7573. Engelhardt, A. Die in der rot-griin-blinden 
Zone der ‘Netzhaut blau und violett aussehenden 
Farben. (The colours which appear blue and violet 
in the red-green blind area of the retina.) Z. Biol., 
1952, 105, 83-90.—The colours of various combina- 
tions of Ostwald papers (mixed on a spinning disc) 
as well as of individual papers were recorded when 
observed by that part of the retina to which the red 
and green Ostwald papers appear colourless. Under 
these conditions, blue papers looked blue and violet 
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and yellow ones looked yellow. Bluish-purple 
colours appeared which are oat coped by the 
central retina.—(Courtesy of Op: . Lit.) 


7574. Falkowska, Z. (The cerebral analyser of 
binocular vision.) Klin. Oczna, 1952, 22, 195-200.— 
In the light of Paviov's theory, the binocular vision 
of both eyes could be considered as an act of the 
es nervous function. This can be proved by the 
different and variable co-operation of both eyes in 
binocular vision, as well as by the variability and 
different types of retinal correspondence in those 
with squint. It would be necessary to consider the 
possibilities of an active development of the organ 
of sight during the period of its growth with suitable 
orthoptic exercises. For the evaluation of a pilot's 
capacity, it would be important to examine the 
ability of rapid relating of sight-impressions with 
the stimuli from the other analysers, especially 
acoustic or tactile. In Polish—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

7575. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The relation between perceived size and perceived 
distance. Amer. J. Opiom., 1953, 30, 73-77.—Fry 
finds that his analysis agrees with Gilinsky's analysis 
of Boring’s data. Renshaw’s data do not fit this 
pattern. Fry suggests two suppositions by which the 
discrepancy might be explained away.— M. R. Stoll. 


7576. Galdo, L. [Il coordinamento percettivo- 
motorio di fronte ai colori. (Perceptive and motor 
coordination in relation to colors.) Acta neurol., 
Napoli, 1952, 7, 315—322.—The author experimented 
with his own instrument for recording the individual 
answers of perceptive and motor coordination to 
chromatic stimuli in relation to different factors: 
time, chromatic intensity, and various psychological 
conditions. The intensity of the colors was inversely 
related to the percentage of errors; an average index 
of error may be established in relation to the power 
of coordination of the subject; the quantity and 
quality of the work as well as the duration of the 
exercise influence the adaptation of the perceptive 
and motor functions as long as they do not reach a 
certain level of stability.~=(Obertees of Ophthal. Lit.) 


+ 7577. Hamburger, F. A. Die Bedeutung des 
binocularen wettstreites fiir die Stereoskopie und 
fiir die stereoscopische Entfernungsmessung. (The 
significance of binocular rivalry in stereoscopy and in 
the measurement of distance by stereoscopy.) 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1952, 153, 57-82.—Only 
men with normal eyes and good stereoscopic vision 
were trained for measuring distance by the binocular 
prism telescope: 10 to 20% of this selected personnel 
made excessive mistakes. Hamburger found that 
good results were obtained by men who showed 
quick alternation of their ocular dominance, while 
men with perfect fusion and no binocular rivalry 
were failures. There are two more peculiarities 
which accounted for the inability of making stereo- 
scopic measurement of distance. These are easily 
induced dominance and the failure of fusing small 
objects with the aid of the haploscope. This means 
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lack of fusion of foveal stimuli while the fusion in the 
periphery may be perfect. Refractive and hetero- 
phoric deficiencies represent assisting factors only.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthai. Lit.) 


7578. Hess, W. R. Vom Lichtreiz zur bildhaften 
Wahrnehmung. (From light stimulus to visual 
perception.) Helv. phystol. acta, 1952, 10, 395-402.— 
A short theoretical discussion of the relationship of 
stimulus to sensation so far as the eye is concerned.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7579. Honda, H. (Effects of the stimulating 
areas of previous light adaptation upon the course 
of dark adaptation.) Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 
56, 519-524.—The course of dark adaptation in the 
central retina was investigated following light 
adaptation with varying areas of light stimulus at 
fixed intensity. It is shown that, within 3° to 10° 
of stimulating areas of light adaptation, the course of 
dark adaptation was delayed as the area increased, 
The area of pre-adaptation light stimulus, as well as 
the duration and intensity, determines the time 
necessary for completion of the dark adaptation. 
The primary dark adaptation curve, however, was 
constant regardless of changes in the area of the 
pre-adaptation light stimulus. This fact, together 
with the well-established observation that dark 
adaptation ends sooner in the peripheral than in the 
central retina suggests that the primary curve 
would represent the process of inhibition and the 
secondary curve that of spatial summation. In 
Japanese.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7580. Jafee, Kayla Miriam. Effect of asymmetri- 
cal position and directional dynamics of configura- 
tions on the visual perception of the horizon. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1952. 
Worcester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 89-90.—Abstract 
of M. A. thesis. 


7581. Kohlrausch, A. Das Arbeiten mit dem 
Helmholtz-Kénigschen Spektralfarben-Mischa 
parat. (The operation of the Helmholtz-Konig 
colour-mixing apparatus.) Farbe, 1952, 1, 11-23.— 
The colour-mixing apparatus after Helmholtz and 
Konig is described in detail and an account given of 
= oe of calibrating it.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 

tt. 

7582. Koomen, M., Scolnik, R., & Tousey, R. 
(Naval Research Lab., Washington, D.C.) Measure- 
ment of accommodation in dim light and in darkness 
by means of the Purkinje images. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1953, 43, 27-31.—The state of accommoda- 
tion of the eye was found by photographing the 
images reflected from the surfaces of the lens in total 
darkness and in dim illumination. ‘Measurement 
of the photographed images showed that all subjects, 
when viewing a dim scene, remained focussed for far 
vision. By subjective test, however, these subjects 
were myopic under the same conditions of dim light. 
The experimental results thus favor the theory that 
‘night myopia’ is a result of the aberrations of the eye 
and is aot due to accommodation.” —L. A. Riggs. 
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7583. Kriz, R., & Kalfus, T. (A note on the 
objective examination of visual acuity.) Csl. ofthal., 
1952, 8, 231-235.—Ohm's method, the inhibition of 
optokinetic nystagmus for the determination of 
visual acuity, was controlled in a group of 100 
subjects with visual acuity of 1.0 and in 50 subjects 
with visual acuity of 0.1. Under the same external 
conditions inhibition of optokinetic nystagmus de- 
pends not only on the visual acuity but also on other 
conditions, especially alertness, attention, etc. The 
method is therefore not suitable for precise qualifica- 
tion. In Czech.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7584. Lange, Fr. Untersuchungen zur normalen 
Verteilung des Lichtsinns in der Netzhaut und ihrer 
Altersabhingigkeit. (Investigation of the normal 
distribution of the iight sense in the retina and its 
dependence on age.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1952, 
153, 93-104.—In this measurement of the variation 
of the absolute threshold with perimetric angle 
(0-30° on the horizontal and vertical meridians) 
Riecken-Meesmann’s adaptometer was used. The 
two adaptation levels corresponded to zero and 
7.36 X 10-7? c/sq.cm. The threshold was determined 
with a neutral wedge. The 41 subjects varied in 
age from 14 to 59 years. There is a nearly uniform 
deterioration all over the examined region as age 
increases, which renders it unlikely that the yellow- 
ing of the lens could be the sole responsible factor. 
Although no artificial pupil was used it is concluded 
that a progressive deterioration in the activity of the 
iris cannot be responsible, but that the observed 
effects are due to ageing of the retina.—(Rewritten 
from Ophthal. Lit.) 

7585. Miles, Paul W. The Pulfrich stereo-effect 
produced by monocular magnification without re- 
ducing illumination. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1953, 36, 
240-243.—The subjective appearance of elliptical 
movement of a swinging pendulum can be produced 
by either a density filter or a magnifying lens placed 
before one eye.—D. Shaad. 

7586. Miwa, H.. (Study on the field of fixation.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 394-403.—Changes 
of the monocular field of fixation were studied under 
various colour-tones by using letters printed on 
coloured paper. Printing types were printed on 
standard coloured paper of white, grey, yellow, red, 
green, and blue. The brightness of these colours was 
graded by four. The letters were cut out as circles, 
fixed to a handle, and placed on the background of 
the same colours. Five normal subjects (3 men and 
2 women) were shown the types and the limits and 
area of the monocular field of fixation were measured. 
Results: (a) in every colour and letter, the limit of 
the field of fixation is widest below; (b) it is slightly 
wider when measured with simple letters than with 
complicated letters; (c) with the same colour-tones it 
is diminished by a lowered illumination; (d) illumina- 
tion contrast between types (black) and coloured 
paper changes the field of fixation for the same letters. 
In Japanese.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7587. Monjé, M., & Bernsdorff, H. R. Uber die 
Lokaladaptation periodischer Lichtreize. (Local 
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adaptation to periodic light stimuli.) Pfdg. Arch. 
ges. Physiol., 1952, 255, 508-518.—In dark-adapted 
normal subjects the local adaptation of various 
regions of the retina to light stimuli flickering at 
different speed and brightness was examined. The 
region which was tested had a size of 1°. It was 
found that there is no local adaptation if the flicker 
frequency is very low. With increasing flicker fre- 
quency, however, the time for local adaptation, e.g., 
for the disappearance of the test object, becomes 
shorter. If the flicker frequency is higher than 3.3 
Herz the disappearance of the test object takes place 
earlier than in continuous exposure because the 
product light intensity time becomes smaller.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7588. Morris, Ailene. Visual acuity at scotopic 
levels of illumination. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, No. 506, 
222-—223.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


7589. Mulholland, Thomas Basil, Jr. The effect 
of extraneous tone stimulation on visual brightness. 
In Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1952. Worcester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 94-95.— 
Abstract of M. A. thesis. 


7590. Nasu, A. (Studies on visual function at 
various localisations of the human retina.) Acta 
Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 445-453.—Experiments 
on the human eye were carried out in a dark room 
after a preliminary dark adaptation of about 20 
minutes. Single constant current pulses of 100 m. 
sec. in duration were applied to the eye through a 
pair of silver electrodes. At first the threshold 
voltage for a dark-adapted eye was measured, and 
then the eye was exposed to light for various periods 
and at a moment after removal of the light, the 
electric stimuli were applied to the eye. This pro- 
cedure was repeated every minute. Nasu concludes 
that an electrical phosphene elicited by the electric 
stimulus indicates the interaction of rods and cones, 
and phosphene itself is perhaps caused by cone 
excitability. Yellow and blue indicate the existence 
of particular conés. The centre of the fovea is more 
sensitive to electrical stimuiation than its periphery. 
In Japanese.-—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7591. Obi, S. (Colour vision test. Through hue 
order (1).) Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 463- 
468.—The author experimented to find and deter- 
mine a classification and degree of congenital 
colour-blindness by testing the order in which hues 
are recognized. Patients with colour-blindness are 
tested on the Ishihara test cards for colour-blindness, 
in which the pieces are in the order of colour. The 
number of errors in arrangement is then counted, and 
indicated the degree of colour-blindness. The results 
obtained are compared with those obtained by the 
anomaloscope. By this method, it is possible to 
classify both dichromatism and anomalous tri- 
chromatism. A parallel relationship between the 
wrongly arranged numbers and the width of anom- 
aloscope was found. In Japanese.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 
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7592. Optical Society of America. Committee on 
Colorimetry. The science of color. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953. xiii, 385 p. $7.00.—The 
first chapter describes how color has been used 
through the ages and how the science of color ori- 
inated. The second chapter is a_ nontechnical 
iscussion of the concept of color. These chapters 
serve to prepare the reader for the specialized 
chapters on Anatomy and physiology of color 
vision; Psychological concepts: sensory, perceptual, 
and affective aspects of color; Physical concepts: 
radiant energy and its measurement; Psychophysics 
of color; Quantitative data and methods for color- 
imetry; and Colorimeters and color standards. 623- 
item bibliography. 23-page glossary-index.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

7593. Rucker, C. Wilbur. Nystagmus. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1953, 36, 250-259.—A classification of 
nystagmus with definitions and descriptions of the 
various types is presented. 31 references.— 
D. Shaad. 

7594. Rushton, W. A. H. Chemical and nervous 
factors in dark adaptation. Trans. ophthal. Soc. 
U.K., 1952, 72, 657-664.—The ten-thousand-fold 
increase in retinal sensitivity which occurs in dark 
adaptation cannot be ascribed simply to increasing 
concentration of visual purple in the light of electro- 
retinographic investigations. Rushton discusses the 
illumination afforded by quantum physics which has 
shown that although a single rod can be excited by a 
single quantum such an excitation will not be per- 
ceived ; it needs some six rods to be excited in order 
that the flash may be seen. Rushton adduces and 
discusses a theory that there is in the retina a nervous 
mechanism which subserves summation in area and 
time and which in dark adaptation increases the area 
in the retina from which rod impulses converge upon 
the same final common path and increases also the 
duration beyond which the first quanta absorbed 
have ceased to exert their effect.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

7595. Sandstrém, Carl Ivar. Sex differences in 
localization and orientation. Acta psychol., 1953, 9, 
82-96.—In localizing a point of light in space, female 
subjects made more pointing errors than males. In 
addition, their orientation, the process of passing 
from a disoriented to an oriented state, was more 
readily susceptible to disintegrating stimuli than in 
the case of male subjects.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


7596. Schanz, F. Anew theory of vision. /. Ind. 
optom. Ass., 1952, 24, 17-21.—By studying the 
effects of light on various solutions, the author claims 
that the same process must be at the basis of the 
visual act. Light rays are absorbed by the pigment 
epithelium, which then emit electrons which act on 
the rods and cones of the retina. These act as 
receiving electrodes which capture the electrons in 
the same manner as in a phcto-electric effect. 
Electrons of different velocity are emitted by light 
of different wavelengths, and the stimulation set up 
by the rods and cones is conducted to the visual 
centers. Color vision is explained by known “laws 
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of physics without any vitalistic hypothesis.”— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7597. Shikano, S. (Dark adaptation for yellow.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 186-189.—Dark 
adaptation for yellow was measured with two kinds 
of yellow: a simple yellow and one obtained by 
mixing lithium red and thallium green light. Central 
dark adaptation was the same for both yellows but 
peripheral adaptation differed. Dark adaptation for 
mixed yellow was more sensitive than that for simple 
yellow in the peripheral visual field, particularly in 
the later half of adaptation, and approached that for 
green. The author then discusses the receptors for 
colours. In Japanese.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7598. Shikano, S. (A study of the yellow field.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 60-63.—The visual 
field for yellow was measured with two shades of 
yellow. The first was a simple yellow and the second 
was obtained by mixing lithium red and thallium 
green light; both had the same brightness and colour 
tone and were obtained by using an anomaloscope. 
The visual field for ‘‘simple yellow” was considerably 
greater than that for “mixed yellow”; the first 
corresponded to or was slightly larger than the field 
for red, the latter corresponded to that for green. 
The author concludes that, although both yellows 
can be seen as the same by central vision, they are 
recognized as different from each other by peripheral 
vision and this fact suggests the presence of a re- 
ceptor for yellow in the retina. In Japanese.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7599. Sloan, L. L., Rowland, W. M., & Altman, A. 
Comparison of three types of test target for the 
measurement of visual acuity. Quart. Rev. Ophthal., 
1952, 8, 4-16.—The authors compare three tests of 
visual acuity, the checkerboard test, Landolt’s rings, 
and the letter test. The results indicate that in 
routine testing the Landolt ring and letter tests may 
be regarded as essentially equivalent. In the 
checkerboard test it is found that auxiliary cues are 
an important aid in recognition of the targets, and 
the results differ significantly from those of the other 
two tests.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7600. Stone, L.S. Normal and reversed vision in 
transplanted eyes. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1953, 
49, 28-35.—If the eye of one species of salamander 
which normally has low visual acuity is transplanted 
to the host of another species with high visual acuity, 
the host then has sharper vision with the grafted eye 
than the donor normally exhibits. The visual acuity 
with the new eye is not as high as the host possessed 
when its brain was connected with its own homo- 
plastically grafted eye. Transplants must be done 
without rotating the normal orientation of the 

uadrants. Functional organization of the retina is 
derailed at the early optic cup stage before the 
retina has differentiated.—S. Renshaw. 

7601. Tenney, Ashton Munroe. An investigation 
of the influence of motor involvement on auto- 
kinetic perception. In Clark University, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, Mass., 1952, 
No. 207, 95-96.—Abstract of M. A. dissertation. 
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7602. Tsutsumi, S. (Mechanism of colour sense, 
studied by light and dark adaptation for colours.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 123-133.—The 
author used small coloured filters as test objects 
which were placed so as to measure a topical periph- 
eral colour adaptation. A small coloured fixation 
light was put at the centre of the field. Red adapta- 
tion decreased rapidly in the periphery whereas 
blue was present in the extreme periphery. Green 
adaptation was situated between these two. When 
a red fixation light was used, peripheral red and blue 
adaptation was delayed while green was accelerated. 
The author discusses the significance of these data 
in the fundamental problem of colour perception. 
In Japanese.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7603. Vukovich, V. Das ERG des Achromaten. 
(The electroretinogram of the color blind.) Oph- 
thalmologica, 1952, 124, 354-359.—In a case of total 
color-blindness, exhibiting an evident shift in the 
spectral luminosity curve and normal dark-adapta- 
tion, the ERG was registered. Under all conditions 
of stimulation, a complete absence of the x-wave 
was apparent as well as a highly reduced a-wave and 
a less pronounced reduction of the b-wave. These 
results are considered indicative of the x-wave and a 
partial component of the a-wave being an expression 
of the cone-function. The ERG of the achromate 
resembles very closely the “‘peripheral’”’ ERG of the 
normal.—S. Renshaw. 


7604. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Ber- 
keley.) Interocular transfer of after-images? <A mer. 
J. Optom., 1953, 30, 57-64.—Evidence interpreted 
as indicating transfer of after-images from one eye 
to the other does not necessarily point to this 
conclusion. Crucial experiment involves determin- 
ing how a monocular after-image which can not be 
seen in the dark may affect perception of a stimulus 
to the other eye. When the right eye fixates a point 
to the side of a rotating spiral, and is then occluded 
while the left eye is directed to the same point, the 
motionless spiral shows the usual after-image effect. 
There is no effect if the left eye fixates at the other 
side so that the image of the spiral falls on the non- 
corresponding hemi-retina. Walls discusses the 
neural bases for the effects thus demonstrated.— 
M. R. Stoll. 


7605. Wilson, Mathew R. Evaluation of the eye 
refractometer. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. Rep., 
1952, No. 21-0301-0007, 7 p.—The Rodenstock “Eye 
Refractometer”’ is comparable in accuracy to the 
standard methods of retinoscopy in determining 
refractive errors under cycloplegia. The experienced 
retinoscopist requires approximately the same 
amount of time for determination of refractive 
errors using retinoscopy and the eye refractometer. 
The eye refractometer provides a method for 
accurate cycloplegic refracting at a great saving in 
time to the relatively inexperienced refractionist and 
can be accurately employed by the totally inex- 
perienced technician after a few hours’ indoctrina- 
tion.— Publisher. 
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7606. Yonemura, D. (The effects of constant 
currents on the critical fusion uency of flicker.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 513-S18.—In dark 
or twilight adaptation, constant currents during 
polarization affect critical fusion frequencies with 
lights above 640 my in wave-length but little is 
seen with the lights below 625 mu. The effects are 
more distinctly observed in cases of parafoveal 
illumination than in those of foveal illumination. 
Critical fusion frequencies increase with the anode on 
the forehead. With the cathode on the forehead the 
results are reversed. In light adaptation, the effects 
of constant currents on critical fusion frequency are 
very slight compared with those obtained in dark 
or twilight adaptation. In Japanese.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 


(See also abstracts 7467, 8077, 8078, 8083) 


AUDITION 


7607. Brogan, F. A. A simplified technique for 
measuring the auditory intensity difference-limen. 
USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. Rep., 1952, No. 21-27- 
001, Rep. No. 9, iii, 9 p.—A technique and instru- 
ment are described for testing the auditory intensity 
difference-limen. The instrument is a _ simple 
amplitude modulated circuit. The modulating range 
is fat from zero frequency to above 30 cycles. The 
modulated range is flat throughout the audio range. 
This technique is applicable to tests of the auditory 
intensity difference-limen in noise.—Publisher. 


7608. Jacob, C. T. An enquiry into the source of 
string tone. Hinrichsen's musical Yearb., 1952, 7, 
570-576.—Contrary to the time-old idea that when a 
string vibrates in open air it causes compressions 
and rarefactions which are heard as sound, the 
author's belief is that string tone is a hum-tone 
produced by check action in the soundboard itself.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 

7609. Miller, R. L. (Bell Tel. Labs., Murray Hill, 
N. J.) Auditory tests with synthetic vowels. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 114-121.—Synthetically 
produced vowel sounds ‘were presented to listeners 
for phonetic evaluation. The method of production 
of the vowel sounds allowed independent control 
of several parameters which cannot be controlled 
independently by the human speech mechanism. 
Changes on these parameters produce systematic 
changes in the phonetic evaluation of the synthetic 
vowel sound. In particular, changes in fundamental 
frequency of the vowel produce changes in the 
phonetic evaluation.— J. Pollack. 

7610. Sumner, W. L. (Nottingham U., Eng.) A 
history of musical pitch. Hinrichsen's musical 
Yearb., 1952, 7, 233-242.—An outline of the history 
of musical pitch is given, i.e., all the many A's from 
370 cycles to 567. There is a section on absolute 
pitch. Key color is usually imaginary. But when 
present it is due to (1) slight differences in fingering 
notes from the several scales and (2) the fact that 
equal temperament is never quite secured.—P. R. 


Farnsworth. 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 
7611. Tonndorf, Juergen. Auditory efficiency of 


the hard-of-h in noise. USAF, Sch. Avtat. 
Med., Proj. Rep., 1952, No. 21-27-001, Rep. No. 8, iii, 
17 p.—Audiometric testing of impaired ears in quiet 
and at several levels of calibrated white noise 
revealed that, in noise, the hearing efficiency of these 
ears does not in all cases follow the pattern estab- 
lished for the normal ear. This fact cannot be 
redicted from audiometric tests taken in quiet. 
he maximum articulation score in conjunction with 
the speech threshold helps to establish the ‘Social 
Adequacy Index for Hearing’’ in quiet, in the cus- 
tomary manner, and alsoin noise. The change in the 
index number occurring in noise indicates the relative 
hearing efficiency for speech in noise. A ratio 
expressing the relative speech impairment with 
regard to that for pure tone gives speech a rating as 
an auditory test for differentiating auditory and 
extra-auditory causes of speech loss.— Publisher. 


(See also abstract 7986) 
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7612. El-Tawil, T. (Fouad U. Cairo, Egypt.) 
Ideal as re ression versus satisfaction of appetites. 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1952, 8, 33-47.—The ideal of 
repression versus complete satisfaction of appetite 
is discussed philosophically. The only reasonable 
solution to this problem can only be secured when a 
proper group identification is achieved, in which 
one’s individuality and freedom are not hampered, 
but at the same time the welfare of the group is not 
endangered.—L. H. Melikian. 


7613. Eyster, Marshall Blackwell. Quantitative 
measurement of the influence of photoperiod, tem- 
ture, and season on the activity of captive song- 
irds. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 140—-141.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 112 pages, $1.40, = 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
4431. 

7614. Frank, Lawrence K. Sex as an expression 
of personal and social values. Pastoral Psychol., 
1953, 4(31), 5S-67.—The belief that sexual relations 
should be limited to procreation confuses human 
sexuality with subhuman behavior. We cherish the 
aspiration of transforming sex into an interpersonal 
love relationship for mutual fulfillment. But we 
have neglected to develop an adequate sex ethic 
through the confusions of anxiety and negation. 
What governs sexual behavior in humans is not the 
organic instincts but how one feels toward other 
persons and what one’s life purposes are. Above all 
a human being wants some order, and meaning in his 
life. The kind of interpersonal relations that are 
valued most call for permanent affiliation where the 
basic needs of life are met in ideal values.—P. E£. 
Johnson. 

7615. House, Arthur S., & Fairbanks, Grant. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) The influence of consonant en- 
vironment upon the secondary acoustica! character- 
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istics of vowels. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 
105-113.—These workers systematically examine 
the principle long known qualitatively by linguists: 
a sound is a function of the company it keeps. The 
effect of 12 consonant environments upon six vowel 
sounds was investigated. Subjects spoke the 72 
vowel consonant combinations. The duration, 
fundamental frequency, and the relative power of 
the vowels were measured. All three factors varied 
systematically with consonant environment. The 
single most important factor was the voicing or non- 
voicing of the consonant sound.—ZJ. Pollack. 


7616. Klemmer, Edmund Theophilus. The dis- 
crimination and control of force and velocity in 
elbow flexion. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 122.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 65 pages, $1.00, Uni- 
versity Microfilm, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4575. 


7617. Kline, Milton V. Childhood fears in rela- 
tion to hypnotic age regression: a case report. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 137-142.—A 25-year-old 
female subject placed in hypnotic age regression at 
a level of 3 years was exposed to the fear producing 
situations. Results suggest that in hypnotic age 
regression the subject's emotional reactions of fear 
assume a pattern similar to that of a child of that 
age.—Z. Luria. 


7618. Krehbiel, Robert J. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago.) Mating of the golden hamster during 
pregnancy. Anat. Rec., 1952, 113(1), 117-121.— 
36 female hamsters accepted the male 57 times 
during the course of 52 pregnancies. The date at the 
time of mating corresponds with the expected 
recurrence of estrss had pregnancy not intervened. 
No matings were observed during the postpartum 
or lactation periods. No sperm or ova were found 
in the tubes removed from 17 animals during the 
post-copulatory period. No young were found after 
the delivery of the original litters of 43 pregnancies. 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7619. LeCron, Leslie M. (Ed.) Experimental hyp- 
nosis: a symposium of research. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1952. xviii, 483 p. $6.00.—An anthology 
of 20 original chapters dealing with contemporary 
research and advancement in clinical and experi- 
mental hypnosis. Each chapter is preceded by an 
editorial introduction which integrates the volume. 
Contents include chapters on theoretical aspects of 
hypnosis, trance induction techniques and the 
problem of deep trance states, hypnodiagnosis in 
relation to psychogenetic developmental processes, 
and the use of hypnotherapeutic and hypnoanalytic 
techniques in contemporary psychotherapy. Chap- 
ters dealing with experimental hypnosis include 
recent work on time distortion, hypnotic age re- 
gression in relation to conditioning activity and the 
problem of waking suggestibility and hypnotic 
activity —M. V. Kisne. 

7620. Magnussen, Gudmund. The sleep function 
and sleep disturbances. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953. 
37, 89-118.—A review of the underlying physiology 
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of sleep and the pathology of sleep disturbances.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7621. Millett, John A. P. A psychoanalyst’s view- 
point on sexual problems. Pastoral Psychol., 1953, 
4(31), 38-41; 44-46.—Self-control when based upon 
a rigid separation of pleasure and denial is bound to 
fail. There is confusion of conscience in relation to 
sexual behavior due to the infantile experiences of 
denying pleasure by insistence from the parents. 
“Creative sexual living implies a progressive ability 
to recognize, understand, and guide the sexual 
impulse into those forms of expression which bring 
maximum satisfaction to the self and to the partner, 
and which leave in their wake no need for self- 
recrimination or for hostility to others.”—P. E. 
Johnson. 

7622. Schneirla, T. C. (Amer. Museum Natural 
History, New York.) Military ants. ONR Res. Rev., 
1953 (Feb.), 1-8.—Behavior of army ants of tropical 
America is briefly described. Nomadic behavior of 
colonies is determined by the condition of larval 
broods, its basis lies in a dynamic, repetitive relation 
between reproductive processes and social behavior. 
Brood development, raiding, colony division, popu- 
lation control, and caste determination are discussed. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

7623. ten Cate, J. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 
Exteroceptive abdominal reflexes in dogs. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 291-297.—These reflexes 
are present in most puppies but not in normal adult 
dogs. They reappeared in chronic but not in acute 
cord preparations. Neither ablation of motor cortex 
nor decerebration influenced such reflexes. 22 
references.—C. E. Henry. 


(See also abstracts 7468, 7490) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


7624. Ballard, Robert George. Some determi- 
nants of the expectations that one person states for 
the future performance of another person. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 115.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Pennsylvania. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 126 pages, $1.58, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4506. 

7625. Devereux, George. (Ed.) Psychoanalysis 
and the occult. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1953. xv, 432 p. $7.50.—This an- 
thology “contains all but one of the papers which 
represent clinical psychoanalytic contributions to 
the problem of so-called ‘psi phenomena.’"’ 27 of 
the papers are reprinted and 4 written for this vol- 
ume. The papers are grouped in 7 sections: His- 
torical and methodological surveys; Freud's studies; 
Studies by psychoanalytic pioneers; The Hoelds- 
Schilder-Servado controversy ; The Eisenbud-Peder- 
son-Krag-Fodor-Ellis controversy; New contribu- 
tions; and Extrasensory perception and psycho- 
analytic technique. The views of psychoanalysts on 
problems of telepathy and clairvoyance vary con- 
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siderably, although it is of interest that before the 
introduction of the death instinct concept all writers 
were opposed to a telepathy hypothesis, while two- 
thirds of the studies after that time favor it. 204- 
item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

7626. Forti, E. Les deréglements de la volonté et 
leur interpretation psychologique. (Disorders of the 
will and their psychological interpretation.) Egypt. 
J. Psychol., 1952, 8, 117-138.—Psychoanalysis has 
tended to neglect the problem of will because of its 
emphasis on the functioning of the id and the super- 
ego. Various volitional problems are discussed from 
the standpoints of Freud, Jung and Adler. It is 
concluded that the question of will is one on which 
general psychology and psychoanalysis can co- 
operate.—E. T. Prothro. 

7627. Fredericson, Emil. The wall-seeking tend- 
ency in three inbred mouse strains (Mus musculus). 
J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 143-146.—Results with 
3 strains of mice indicate a pronounced tendency to 
stay close to the walls of the field. Some strain 
differences were observed. Author infers ‘‘the 
existence of genetically determined differences in a 
form of behavior which involves inhibitory proc- 
esses.''"—Z. Luria. 

7628. Klijnhout, A. E. Notice sur la suggestion. 
(Note on suggestion). Crianca portug., 1951-1952, 
11, 277-283.—In an attempt to define suggestion, 
concepts of suggestiveness, susceptibility, and sug- 
gestibility are examined. Pulsion is considered as 
the opposite of anxiety, the latter standing for 
instinct repression. The triangle anxiety-pulsion- 
suggestion is arrived at, and the terms defined in 
their relationship to one another.—XK. K. Fassett. 

7629. Mech, Edmund Victor. Performance in a 
verbal addition task related to pre-experimental 
instructions and verbal noise. In Indiana Univer- 
sity, School of Education, Studies in education .. . 
1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 213-218.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


7630. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) Motor skills bibliography: VI. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1936, Volume 10. Mot. 
Skills Res. Exch., 1952, 4, 33-40.—A_ selected 
bibliography of 194 titles of research contributions 
on Motor Skills listed in Volume 10, 1936, of the 
Psychological Abstracts.—S. B. Sells. 


7631. Barch, Abram M. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The relative contributions of I, and sI, to the 
total inhibitory potential. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 
1952, 4, 27-31.—4 motor learning studies, by Reyna, 
Adams, Barch and Ammons, are analyzed with 
reference to the support they give to a prediction 
by Hull that Ig and glx contribute “roughly equal 
amounts" to the total inhibitory potential. Results 
of the first 3 studies were in support of Hull's 
prediction. Ammons’ results can be reconciled if 


warm-up loss is considered in measuring inhibition 
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components.—S. B. Sells. 


: Method, written in 1902 by Mme. 
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7632. Bro W. Lynn, & Octavio de la Garza, 
Cesar. The effect of electroconvulsive shock on the 
—re responses of the rat in a semi-linear 
maze. J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 11-20.—A study 
of the effect of ECS on anticipatory R’s indicates 
that animals shocked before maze training or at some 
time after runs during 15 daily trials never succeeded 
in mastering a semi-linear maze in the 15 day trial 
period. Control animals succeeded. Experimental 
shocked animals could not inhibit anticipatory R's.— 
Z. Luria. 

7633. Buegel, Hermann F., & S ler, Harry S. 
(U. North Dakota, Grand Forks.) A summary of the 
history of piano instruction: IV. Some criticisms of 
the Leschetizky method. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 
1952, 4, 7-18.—Continuation of an account of the 
general "outlines of the writings on piano technique 
over three centuries. The purpose is to contribute 
to the understanding of the basic acts of a pianist’s 
motor skill. The Groundwork of the Leschetisky 
ree, an assistant 
teacher at the Leschetizky school, is reviewed and 
discussed critically.—S. B. Sells. 

7634. Evarts, Edward V. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) Effect of ablation of 
prestriate cortex on auditory-visual association in 
monkey. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 191-200.— 
“Extensive ablation of the prestriate area (Brod- 
mann’s area 18) in the monkey (Macaca mulatta) has 
been found to be without effect on either retention 
or post-operative learning of a conditional problem 
requiring the subject to select a red stimulus in the 
absence of sound and a green stimulus in the presence 
of the sound of a buzzer. The significance of this 
finding with regard to the behavioral role of cortico- 
cortical connections is discussed.’’"—C. E. Henry. 

7635. Flavell, Jchn Hurley. Selective forgetting 
as a function of the induction and subsequent 
removal of ego-threat. In Clark University, Ab- 
stracts of dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, Mass., 
1952, No. 207, 86-87.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

7636. Hopkins, Charles Owen. The effectiveness 
of secondary reinforcement as a function of the 
amount and quality of food incentive. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 121-122.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 61 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4441. 

7637. McCrary, John Sy: & Hunter, Walter S. 
(Brown U., Providence, R R. "Serial position curves 
in verbal learning. Science, 1953, 117, 131-134.— 
In the authors’ experiment, here reported, time was 
not varied (m practice used throughout with 16 
subjects) but meaning or familiarity of material was 
(list of 14 nonsense syllables vs. list of 14 family 
names of subjects); data were also analyzed sepa- 
rately for quick and slow learning subjects. Find- 
ings with respect to serial position curves under 
more and less efficient learning conditions were the 
same as in the experiments in which time was varied 
(massed practice, e.g., being the more efficient 
condition). The Lepley-Hull theory is not an ade- 
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quate general one, since it needs “‘to be shown that 
any condition which increased the efficiency of serial 
verbal learning (including meaning, familiarity, and 
quick learning ability) decreased proportionately the 
inhibitory tendencies postulated in connection with 
the various serial positions.’""—B. R. Fisher. 

7638. McKnelly, Theodore T. The effect of 
anxiety level upon stimulus generalization in paired- 
associate learning and r on memory. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 123-124.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Michigan State Coll. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 126 pages, $1.58, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4500. 

7639. Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.), & Woolsey, Clinton N. Effects of localized 
cortical destruction on auditory discriminative condi- 
tioning in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 149-162.— 
A shock-avoidance situation was used to train cats 
to discriminate auditory stimuli. Following vary- 
ingly complete extirpation of auditory fields, re- 
training was attempted. ‘‘A lesion that combined 
destruction of somatic area II, the posterior ecto- 
sylvian gyrus, and the middle region of auditory 
areas I and II failed to produce a decrement, but 
any lesion that included complete removal of all 
these areas resulted in a lasting impairment. Ani- 
mals that could not discriminate frequency could 
acquire a simple conditioned response and discrimi- 
nate small changes in intensity."—C. E. Henry. 

7640. Miller, George A., & McGill, William J. 
(Mass. Inst. Tech., Cambridge.) A _ statistical 
description of verbal learning. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 369-396.—Using a probability model, free-recall 
verbal learning is analyzed. The theoretical assump- 
tion is that the probability of recalling a word on a 
given trial is a function of the number of times the 
word has been recalled on previous trials. Special 
applications of the approach are illustrated.— M. O. 
Wilson. 

7641. Pascal, Gerald R., & Swensen, Clifford. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Learning in mentally ill patients 
under conditions of unusual motivation. J. Pers., 
1952, 21, 240-249.—“The findings of this study bear 
out the findings of other studies in that under 
ordinary laboratory conditions the learning per- 
formance of mental patients is demonstrated to be 
impaired when contrasted with that of matched non- 
patient controls. Under conditions of increased 
motivation, however, the findings of this study 
suggest the possibility that there is no difference 
between the performance of patients and controls.” 
14 references.— M. O. Wilson. 


7642. Schmidt, Hans, Jr. The acquisition and 
retention of latent learning. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, 
No. 506, 224.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


(See also abstract 7455) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


7643. Mance, Charity Marguerite. a. 
mental study of the relation of emotional n 3 
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critical thinking. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 48- 
49.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 235 pages, $2.94, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4523. 

7644. Pally, Sidney. Cognitive rigidity as a 
function of threat. Dissertation Absir., 1953, 13, 
126-127.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, U. Penn- 
sylvania. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 41 
pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4491. 

7645. van Parreren, C. F. De stratiformiteit in 
het denken. (Stratiformity in thinking.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 401-447; 1953, 8, 18-49. 
—I. A critical analysis of Selz’s psychology of 
thinking. The term stratiformity is introduced for 
an occurrence in which for the first layer other 
principles hold than for higher strata. II. An 
analysis of the chess-thinking of De Groot and 
general dissertation. 109 references.—M. Dresden. 


(See also abstracts 7668, 7709, 7760) 


INTELLIGENCE 


7646. Darcy, Natalie T. A review of the literature 
on the effects of bilingualism upon the measurement 
of the intelligence. J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 
21-57.—A comprehensive review of evidence on 
bilingualism and its effect on intelligence test scores 
concludes (with only 2 reports excepted) that 
bilinguists suffer a language handicap when intelli- 
gence measurement using verbal tests is involved. 
Non-language tests seem to show more reliable 
results. 110 references.—Z. Luria. 


7647. Husén, Torsten. The stability of intelli- 
gence test scores. Acta psychol., 1953, 9, 53-81.— 
The literature is reviewed to discover optimum age . 
for testing intelligence in children in order to assure 
greatest score stability. Among adults, at a one 
year interval, identical group tests should produce 
coefficients exceeding .90; different tests, .85; two 
group tests, .90; two individual tests, .90; a group 
and an individual test, .85. The Swedish version 
of the Terman-Merrill shows for adults a standard 
deviation of over 20. 36 references.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


7648. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. Bilingualism as 
measured by a reaction-time technique and the 
relationship between a language and a non-language 
intelligence quotient. J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 
3-9.—A reaction-time test of bilingualism based on 
the ratio of the number of English words spoken in 
a given time and the number of Spanish words 
spoken in the same time span is related to 2 intelli- 
gence test measures. Author concludes “measuring 
the intelligence of bilingual subjects presents complex 
problems which possibly render both linguistic (Otis) 
and performance (Goodenough) tests invalid.’’ 17 
references.—Z. Luria. 


7649. McFie, J., & Piercy, M. F. Intellectual 
oe with localized cerebral lesions. Brain, 
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1952, 75, 292-311.—The results are presented of a 
study of 58 patients with localized cerebral lesions. 
examined with tests of abstraction, retention, and 
learning with subtests of intelligence tests. These 
results indicate that impairment of retention and 
learning is related to the size of the lesion rather than 
to the locus of the cerebral lesion, while other 
intellectual abilities are selectively impaired by 
lesions in different locations. These abilities, 
corresponding to the “factors” concerned with 
verbal, numerical, and spatial thinking, are described 
as the intellectual antecedents of those processes 
which, in their ultimate dissolution, are known to the 
neurologist as aphasia, acalculia, constructional 
apraxia and visual-spatial agnosia and indicate 
lesions in specific locations. There appears to be a 
particular relationship between frontal lobe lesions 
and impairment on a test involving arrangement of 
pictures to tell a story.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7650. Piaget, Jean. Egquilibre et structures 
d’ensemble. (Equilibrium and global structures.) 
Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Parts, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 
4-10.—In the first part of this inaugural lecture on 
the development of intelligence during childhood 
and adolescence, the principal factors of this develop- 
ment (maturation, physical and social environment) 
are discussed. The second part recalls briefly that 
mental equiJibrium is made of global structures 
(rhythm, regulation and pre a few elements 
of which are realized, while the rest refer to merely 
possible transformations.—A. Pinard. 


(See also abstracts 7491, 7492) 


PERSONALITY 


7651. Cattell, R. B., & Cross, K. P. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) Comparison of the ergic and self-senti- 
ment structures found in dynamic traits by R- and 
P-techniques. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 250—-271.—This is 
one of a set of integrated experiments to answer the 
following questions: (1) can basic ergs and sentiment 
structures be revealed by the R-technique (measure- 
ment of individual differences and establishment of 
common source traits)? (2) Is the method adequate 
at this time to confirm the same patterns in a second 
study on a different population sample? (3) Does 
the P-technique yield patterns the same as the R- 
technique and in agreement with the clinical under- 
standing of the individual? 3 is answered affirma- 
tively in the present study. 15 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

7652. Cofer, Charles N., & Dunn, James T. 
(U. Maryland, College Park.) Personality ratings as 
influenced by verbal stimuli. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 
223-227.—It is concluded that reinforcement of 
certain words in neutral context may, under certain 
circumstances, influence personality ratings. The 
implications of this finding are discussed briefly. 
The significance of data obtained by other investi- 
gators as related to the present data, are considered. 
—M. O. Wilson. 
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7653. Diihrssen, Annemarie. Zur Frage der 
Anlagefaktoren, welche die Persinlichkeitsentwick- 
lung gefihrden. (On constitutional factors which 
endanger the development of personality.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1952, 6, 67-80.—Heredity and environment 
together participate in the development of per- 
sonality. Some results of modern psychology of 
normal people in the field of memory, intelligence, 
emotionality, and experience of values, (Valenzer- 
lebnisse), are described to interpret abnormal be- 
havior problems. 17 references.—E£. Barschak. 

7654. Goodman, Harvey. Self-insight, empathy, 
and perceptual distortion: a study of the relation- 
ships between measures of self-insight, empathy, 
and perceptual distortion as obtained from ra 
made by individuals on themselves and others 
their group. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 120.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 210 pages, $2.63, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 4517. 

7655. Meeland, Tor. An investigation of hy- 

theses for distinguishing personality factors A, 

, and H. Dissertation Absir., 1953, 13, 124-125.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 89 pages, $1.11, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4467. 

7656. Pemberton, Carol L. (U. Delaware, New- 
ark.) The closure factors related to temperament. 
J. Pers., 1952, 21, 159-175.—Eight closure-factors 
were extracted from the intercorrelations among 25 
cognitive tests with N=154. The most clear-cut 
patterns of temperament were associated with 
flexibility of closure, speed of closure, and word 
flexibility factors. People with high scores on 
flexibility closure consider themselves socially re- 
tiring, independent of opinions of others, analytical, 
interested in theory and science, and express dislike 
for routine and rigid systematization. Those with 
high scores on speed of closure show positive associa- 
tion with sociability, self-confidence, quick re- 
activity and artistic interests, dislike logical and 
theoretical problems, and describe themselves as 
systematic, neat, and precise. 26 references.— 


M. O. Wilson. 
AESTHETICS 


7657. Farnsworth, P. R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The musical taste of an American musical élite. 
Hinrichsen's musical Yearb., 1952, 7, 112-116.— 
Data from a poll obtained in 1951 from members of 
the American Musicological Society are presented. 
Status listings are given for the 100 top “eminent 
composers of all time’ and for the 50 top “composers 
born since 1870." Bach, Handel, Stravinsky, 
Bartok, Brahms, Hindemith, Wagner, Haydn, and 
Sibelius were all rated as having composed music of 
“masculine” flavor (consistently so rated at the 
001 level of confidence). Chopin, Debussy, Men- 
delssohn, and Schubert were with equal confidence 
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rated as producers of “feminine” music.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

7658. Gilbert, Katharine Everett, & Kuhn, Hel- 
mut. A history of esthetics. (2nd ed.) Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1953. xxi, 613 
p. $7.50.—‘The only book in English offering the 
student and general reader a complete survey of the 
development of Western thought in the fields of 
esthetics and the philosophy of art."" The emphasis 
is on the non-experimental aspects of esthetics.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 

7659. Isted, Leslie M. Some relationships of 
physical measurement to critical judgment of violin 


tone. In Indiana University, School of Education, 
Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 
1953, No. 4, 177-180. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)— 


Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

7660. Woods, Walter Abner. Visual form-space 
manipulation and its relation to art participation. 
Dissertation Absir., 1953, 13, 129.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 59 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4602. 


(See also abstracts 7468, 7608, 7610) 
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7661. Barba, P.S. (Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Posture changes in the growing child. Med. Clin. 
N. Amer., 1952, 36, 1533-1540.—A review, discuss- 
ing posture patterns, development, mechanics, 
factors affecting posture, and the correction and 
prevention of postural defects.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

7662. Bergeron, M. Intérét spéculatif et pratique 
de la psychologie du premier f4ge. (Speculative and 
practical interest of the psychology of the first 
years.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 
4(sp. no), 94-96.—A brief sketch of the development 
of the child from birth to the age of three is followed 
by practical suggestions for the medical and psycho- 
logical application of our knowledge of this subject. 
—D. Bélanger. 

7663. Bossert, Otto. Welchen Einfluss hat das 
Heim im Gegensatz zum Elternhaus auf die see- 
lische und kérperliche Entwicklung des Kindes? 
(What is the influence of the institution, as com- 
pared with the parental home, on the psychological 
and physiological development of the child?) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder psychiat., 1953, 2, 1-5.— 
Many institutions have negative aspects and it is 
important to work toward a betterment of condi- 
tions. In many cases children are better off in 
institutions than in inadequate home environments. 
Among the cases for whom placement may be 
desirable are children from broken homes, neglected, 
retarded, and chronically sick children.—A. O. Ross. 

7664. Bowlby, John; Robertson, James, & Rosen- 
bluth, Dina. two-year-old goes to the hospital. 
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Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 82-94.—At age 
2 yrs., the hospitalized child may show an intense 
clinging to the mother which can last for weeks, 
months, or years, or may show rejection of the 
mother as a love object which may be temporary or 
permanent.—D. Prager. 


7665. Brenman, Margaret. On teasing and being 
teased: and the problem of “moral masochism.” 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 264-285.—Being a 
teasee or court jester is an aspect of the development 
of one type of masochistic character. Masochism is 
a set of functions designed to express aggression and 
to obtain gratification of infantile libidinal needs 
at the same time. The specificity of moral maso- 
chism may lie in an excessive infantile need for love 
and in the choice of specific defense mechanisms— 
introjection, denial, reaction formation, and pro- 
jection. The projective mechanisms play a central 
role with regard to the need to defend against hostile 
impulses.—D. Prager. 


7666. Davidson, Audrey, & Fay, Judith. Phan- 
tasy in childhood. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. viii, 188 p. $4.75.—Through the 
use of abstracts and portions of interviews with 
children, the authors study the influence of the real 
world on fantasy formation, the mouth as a center 
of feeling, and some of the meanings of excretion. 
Particular attention is paid to the importance of 
genital feelings and fantasies and the influence of 
anxieties growing out of such feelings as related to 
intellectual and emotional development in pre- 
school children. Chapters are also devoted to 
fantasy processes in middle childhood and to the 
living through of fantasies through modification and 
integration of them as the center of life. Bibli- 
ography.—L. E. Abt. 

7667. de Assis Pacheco, Olinda. O simbolo do 
movimento na crianca. (The symbolism of move- 
ment in children.) Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 11, 
129-139.—A study was done on 751 free drawings 
and 666 Rorschach interpretations obtained on a 
group of 20 children ranging in age from 7.9 to 12.5 
years, and in Terman-Merrill IQ's from 70 to 101. 
The proportion of movement representation, com- 
paring drawing and test, was loeed unfavorable 
for the test as regards human movement, with the 
reverse being true for animal movement. What 
matters for the child is not so much the form, but the 
movement he has succeeded in representing. The 
child does not face the test with entire freedom, and 
pure human movement is rare. Only one element, 
the egotistical mental attitude of the child, is com- 
mon to graphic representation and the interpretation 
of movement in the Rorschach.—K. K. Fassett. 


7668. Fisher, Sally Lucia. The formation of 
multiple relationships: a development study. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1952. 
Worcester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 85-86.—Abstract 


of M.A. thesis. 
7669. Fontes, Vitor. O primeiro ano de vida; 
aspecto psicologico. (On the first year of life; psy- 
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chological aspect.) Crianca portug., 1951-1952, 11, 
89-106.—The first year of life is of tremendous 
psychological importance because of the great 
progress in the child's development and learning. 
Birth trauma, neurological growth, social develop- 
ment, motor and speech activities are described. 
This period is of significance for study in connection 
with mental hygiene, and it should receive careful 
attention from parents, teachers, doctors, and all 
people responsible for the welfare of children.—XK. K. 
Fassett. 

7670. Freud, Anna. The mutual influences in the 
development of the ego and the id: introduction to 
the discussion. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 
42-50.—The ego’s role as an ally of the id precedes 
that of an agent designed to slow up and obstruct 
satisfaction. The ego retains this former beneficial 
role toward the id in all instances where the id 
drives pursue permitted aims. The assumption of a 
primary nondifferentiated ego-id brings the two 
main agencies in the personality structure nearer to 
each other and leaves room in the ego for innate, 
hereditary factors. Ego development is tied to the 
maturational stages in the motor and sensory 
apparatus. The step from need-satisfying object to 
object constancy is determined by a decrease in the 
urgency of the drives themselves.—D. Prager. 


7671. Freud, Anna. The role of bodily illness in 
the mental life of children. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1952, 7, 69-81.—The feminine castration wish in a 
male child is most frequently responsible for post- 
operative character changes. The surgical attack 
on the patient’s body acts like a seduction to 
passivity to which the child either submits with 
disastrous results for his masculinity or against 
which he has to build up permanent pathologically 
strong defenses. The masculine boy is contemptuous 
of bodily pain. The boy who has to defend himself 
against passive leanings cannot tolerate slight pain 
without major distress. Deprived children care for 
their bodies in identification with their lost mothers. 
Hospitalization of a child is a very serious measure.— 
D. Prager. 

7672. Garcia Yagtie, Juan. Facetas psicolégicas 
del nino de orfanato: ensayo del cuestionario de 
Rogers de adaptaci6n de la personalidad. (Psycho- 
logical aspects of orphanage children as determined 
by Roger’s questionnaire on personal adjustment.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 721-724.— 
The majority of orphanage children seem to have 
resolved the conflict aroused by the death of both 
parents. There seem to be few with abnormal feel- 
ings of inferiority or social maladjustment. The 
most striking characteristics of the group seem to 
result from the effects of institutional living: abulia, 
negativism, and immaturity. These problems would 
seem to be primarily correctable by improvements in 
institutional organization and the educational & 
gram.—G. B. Strother. 

7673. Gesell, Arnold. Human infancy oid: the 
embryology of behavior. In Weider, A., Contribu- 


tions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), $1- 
792 
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74.—Phylogenetic and ontogenetic factors in em- 
bryonic, fetal, and postnatal development are 
discussed with emphasis placed upon the methods by 
which such changes can be charted as illustrated here 
by consideration of the eyes, hands, feet, language 
and thought, and the social self. 16 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7674. Haines, Aleyne Clayton. Children’s per- 
ception of membership roles in problem-solving 

: an exploratory study of interaction process 

a third grade. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 39-40. 
—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 219 ges, $2.74, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ., 
No. 4439. 

7675. Harlan, Mary e. First steps in a grown- 
up world; the preschool d. New York: Abelard 
Press, 1952. 108 p. $1.95.—An attempt to show 
young parents how to enjoy young children based 
on simple techniques which the author has found 

ractical in helping many anxious parents. 52-item 
bibliography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr 

7676. Harries, M Sublimation in a group 
of four-year-old boys. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 
7, 230-240.—The four boys observed for a year 
played games they enjoyed and which enabled them 
to sublimate difficulties arising from their sexual 
and aggressive needs.—D. Prager. 


7677. Hartmann, Heinz. The mutual influences 
in the development of the ego and the id. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 9-30.—Developing ego 
functions show a synergistic as well as an antagonistic 
interdependence with the id. Id-ego differentiation 
is an innate character in mankind and does not start 
from scratch in every newborn child. Certain 
aspects of the choice and chronology of defense 
mechanisms may be better understood once we 
possess clearer insight into the development of their 
precursors. The ego’s countercathexes against 
drives are likely to be fed by some shade of neutral- 
ized aggression which still retains some character- 
istics of original drives. Newly acquired ego 
functions show a high degree of reversibility in the 
child. 48 references.—D. Prager. 

Einige 


7678. Hasselmann-Kahlert, Margaret. 
Beobachtungen bei entwurzelten Kleinst- und 
Kleinkindern. (Some observations on uprooted in- 
fants and preschool children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1953, 2, 15-18.—Among the DP 
children in a children’s village, serious developmental 
retardation was observed and attributed to separa- 
tion from the mother. Head banging was common 
and could be stopped by increasing the attention 
shown to the child exhibiting this behavior. While 
the institution was operated like a hospital, and 
before reorganization to a cottage plan, children 
did not learn to speak until 3 to 4 years. After 
reorganization, speech started between 1 and 2 
years. Finger and brush painting was found to 
have therapeutic value with disturbed and with- 
drawn children.—A. O. Ross. 
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7679. Heald, James E., & Marzolf, Stanley S. 
(Il. State Normal U., Normal.) Abstract behavior 
in elemen school children as measured by the 
Goldstein. eerer Stick Test and the eigl- 
Goldstein-Scheerer Color Form Sorting Test. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 59-64.—The Stick Test and 
the Color Form Sorting Test were given to 138 
children in grades one to five. On both tests mean 

ormance increased with age but the differences 
tween age groups were very slight; even the 
youngest age group did well on the tests. There 
were no sex differences in performance on the tests. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

7680. Heuyer, G. L’hospitalisme. (Hospital- 
ism.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 
4(sp. no.), 87-93.—Starting with a review of the 
main stages of the psycho-sensorial and motor 
development of the child from birth to the age of 
three, the author discusses the problem of hospitalism 
and its causes. The early childhood is characterized 
by the mother-child symbiosis. Follows a critical 
review of the theories and works of several authors, 
and a series of suggestions as to the most practical 
solutions to the problem.—D. Bélanger. 

7681. Hoffer, W. The mutual development of the 
ego and the id: earliest stages. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1952, 7, 31-41.—The developmental aspect 
of the id is from pregenitality to genitality. The 
body is the first object in which and through which 
an instinct seeks gratification. Negative and 
positive hallucinations work in the service of instinct 
gratification. Basic ego functions are developed 
under the influence of needs. Processes leading to 
ego-id differentiation originate in the infant's body. 
The infant's sensitivity to pain is conditioned by the 
number, length, and depth of the states of helpless- 
ness through which it passes.—D. Prager. 

7682. Jackson, Edith B., Klatskin, Ethelyn H., & 
Wilkin, Louise C. Early child development in 
relation to degree of flexibility of maternal attitude. 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 393-428.—Each of 
3 mothers exposed to the same philosophy of child 
care applied it differently in practice. One was too 
rigid. One was too permissive. One gave the child 
freedom at the child’s rate but could at the same 
time set necessary limits. Only the third child ap- 
peared to be happy and well adjusted. The ultra- 
permissive mother is more susceptible to therapy 
than the ultrarigid mother.—D. Prager. 

7683. Jessner, Lucie; Blom, Gaston E., & Wald- 
fogel, Samuel. Emotional implications of tonsil- 
lectomy and adenoidectomy on children. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 126-169.—The operation 
experience of 143 children activated fears of aban- 
donment, mutilation, and death. It also evoked 
fantasies of transformation and of getting a baby. 
It is important to allow the child to keep a token as 
a tie to the home and to wear some of his own 
clothes. A mother substitute such as nurse or 
psychiatrist can often be more comforting and less 
anxious than the real mother. Adults must com- 
prehend that even a minor surgical procedure has 
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great emotional impact on the child. The child 
should be encouraged to express his feelings. Lack 
of initial anxiety is an unfavorable prognostic sign.— 
D. Prager. 

7684. Klein, Melanie; Nacht, S., Scott, W. Clif- 
ford M., van der Waals, H. G. The mutual influ- 
ences in the development of the ego and the id: 
discussants. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 51- 
68.—The ego’s initial capacity to tolerate anxiety 
depends upon its innate strength. The ego estab- 
lishes object relations from the first contacts with the 
external world. There are no psychic entities, only 
psychic processes. The ego is a psychic process. 
The energic sources of the ego are derived from the 
aggressive and sexual drives. Some sleep is ag- 
gressive. Stupor may be allied to aggressive sleep. 
The primary process belongs to the ego aspect of the 
undifferentiated ego-id. he repressed portion of 
the id is an ego-id rather than pure id.—D. Prager. 


7685. Kline, Draza B. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Should 
children be separated from their parents? Child, 
1953, 17, 74-77.—A child separated from his 
family is a complicated human being, and the ther- 
apeutic resource consists of one or more human 
beings, less complicated but never-the-less subject 
to the usual responses of humans. Some suggestions 
are given for aiding the best possible placement for 
such children, how to treat the “untreatable,”’ and 
courses to follow when the first “try”’ doesn’t work.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

7686. McCahan, Gerda Prevost. Mental or- 
ganization in the age range 9 to 17 years. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1953, 13, 123.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 49 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4582. 


7687. Olden, Christine. Notes on child rearing 
in America. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 387- 
392.—Psychoanalysis has re-established the im- 
portance of motherhood and of the necessity for 
permissiveness in respect to sexual and aggressive 
impulses in children. Other basic concepts such as 
identification, sublimation, reaction formation, have 
been almost completely ignored.—D. Prager. 


7688. Ormian, Haim. Child psychology and 
“controversy of schools.” Acta psychol., 1953, 9, 
16-52.—A historical survey of essential confusions 
among psychologists and among schools of psy- 
chology introduces the premise that surveying the 
child from only one theoretical angle is to see only 
a small part of the picture. Earlier approaches are 
now outmoded. Comprehensively dynamic, holistic, 
and sociological factors pave the way for the whole 
of contemporary psychology. There is room for 

ure and applied objectives, subjective and objective 
interpretation, conscious and unconscious processes. 
77 references.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

7689. Pappenheim, Else, & Sweeney, Mary. 
Separation anxiety in mother and child. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 95-114.—Mother and child 
could not separate because separation meant 
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abandonment and possibly death. In spite of the 
prolonged dependence of the human child on its 
mother, the latter is partly only environment and 
therefore her influence is limited by the child's 
constitutional endowment.—D. Prager. 


7690. Richey, Marjorie Higgins. Ability to pre- 
dict responses of acquaintances: a com n of 
institutional and community adolescents. Disserta- 
tion Absir., 1953, 13, 128-129.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 135 pages, $1.69, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4472. 


7691. Sheehy, Emma Dickson. (Columbia U., 
New York.) There’s music in children. (2nd ed.) 
New York: Henry Holt, 1952. 152 p. $2.25.—A 
discussion of the early curiosity of children in music 
and dance and a few concrete facts as to how these 
interests may be guided through development. 
There are references to source books, collections on 
music and dance with particular emphasis on 
selections for children.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


7692. Thieme, Elfriede. Zur Frage der Heimun- 
terbringung von stddtischen Pflegekindern. (The 
question of institutionalization of wards of the city.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1953, 2, 18-20. 
—The deleterious effect of orphanages and other 
public institutions on the psychic development of the 
child is discussed. Fosterhomes are highly prefer- 
able to institutions, especially where such homes 
contain 4 or more children of different ages.—A. O. 
Ross. 


7693. Van Niele, Albert. Adolescenza e lin- 
guaggio. (Adolescence and language.) Salesianum, 
1953, 15, 3-49.—The analysis of the answers to the 
Questionnaire show (1) a discrepancy between what 
the subject experiences and the expressive means at 
his disposal, (2) a feeling of inadequacy, in terms of a 
dissatisfaction with the inability to express what was 
really felt, (3) a desire for self-expression, (4) at- 
tempts at solving the discrepancy are made but “it 
could not be stated that there exists a conscious and 
universal effort to bridge the gap between the inner 
world and the expressive possibilities,” (5) there is a 
certain awareness as to the variation in word mean- 
ing expressing affective experiences, but “it seems to 
be rather vague.’’ Experimental protocols; 34-item 
bibliography.—A. Manoil. 


7694. Weider, Arthur, & Noller, Paul A. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) Objective studies of children’s 
drawings of human es. II. Sex, age, intelli- 
gence. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 20-23.—Age, sex, 
and IQ were investigated in relation to the sex of the 
first drawing, the sex of the larger of two drawings, 
the location of the drawing on the page, and as to 
whether a profile or full-face drawing was made. 
S's were 210 male and 228 female third grade white 
children aged 7 to 12. Both sexes tended to draw their 
own sex first. Girls tended to draw their own sex 
larger than the opposite sex. Younger children 
tended to draw in the upper left section of the page 
more frequently than older children. Boys tended to 
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draw profiles more frequently than girls.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

7695. Wilson, Frank T. Some special ability test 
scores of gifted children. J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 
82, 59-68.—Gifted 11-year old children (in a school 
for gifted children) showed superiority in abilities in 
art judgment, music, memory, science, and me- 
chanical abilities, as measured by 7 different stand- 
ardized tests. The degree of superiority was most 
marked in music memory and least in music accom- 
plishment as measured by the 1921 Kwalwasser- 
Ruch test.—Z. Luria. 

7696. Zazzo, R. Les différences psychologiques 
des jumeaux identiques et les problémes de Il’in- 
dividuation. (Psychological differences of identical 
twins and individuation problems.) Bull. Gr. Etud. 
Psycho!., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 111-115.— 
The fact that identical twins show individual 
differences has been greatly neglected. These 
differences are either due to differences in hereditary 
stock or in environment. This article is limited to a 
criticism of the implicit assumption that twins are 
usually brought up in the same environment. An 
analysis of the “milieu’’ of each individual twin and 
the situation created by the existence of the couple 
itself will show that the twin situation “‘is a reality 
which calls for the revision of the comparability 
postulate, a reality which must be taken into account 
for a better understanding of the relations between 
heredity and environment.’’—D. Bélanger. 


(See also abstract 7714) 
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7697. Goldfarb, Alvin. (Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, New York.) The orientation of staff 
in a home for the aged. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 
37, 76-83.—A discussion of behavior disorders 
commonly found in the aged inmates of institutions 
caring for this type of patient. The necessity for 
institutional staff members being properly oriented 
to aberrant behavior in these patients is brought out 
since this is necessary in the prevention of undue 
hostility on the one hand or over-indulgence on the 
other. Goldfarb points out the desirability of 
developing a program built around the patients’ 
untapped capabilities and creating an effective 
program for living which will result in better care and 
less staff feelings of guilt and anxiety—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

(See also abstract 7934) 
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7698. Bower, Robert T., McKenzie, Berta, & 
Winograd, Burton. An analysis of attitude change 
among German exchangees. Final report. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Institute for Research in Human 
Relations, 1951, 126 p. (Ser. 1951, Rep. No. 7.)— 
352 German exchangees filled out a 12-page ques- 
tionnaire before returning home. Many of the 
questions had been asked at the start of the ex- 
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changees’ stay in America. Generally, attitudes 
became more democratic; knowledge about the 
United States increased. Changes in attitudes were 
more marked among the secondary school students. 
Cynical attitudes among university students were 
still present. Personal contact appeared to be the 
most important means for changing attitudes. No 
control group was involved.—F. L. Greer. 

7699. Cabot, Hugh, & Kahl, Joseph A. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) Human relations; concepts 
and cases in concrete social science. [II. Cases. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
vii, 273 p. $4.25.—33 cases are presented in order 
to illustrate and promote discussion of the various 
theoretical concepts and principles set forth in 
Volume I of this work (see 27: 7108). All cases 
purport to be descriptions of real events (disguised 
somewhat to avoid identification of individuals 
involved) and are drawn from a wide range of social 
situations: family, friendship, and informal social 
groups, as well as administrative, business, and 
community activities.—F. Costin. 


7700. Caruso, Igor A. Zum Problem des Gewis- 
sens; tiefenpsychologische und psychopathologische 
Vorbemerkungen zu einem philosophischen Prob- 
lem. (On the problem of conscience; depth psycho- 
logical and psychopathological prolegomena to a 
philosophical problem.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1953, 1, 163-180.—Current thought about ‘‘con- 
science’’ tends to extremes of determinism or in- 
determinism in accounting for moral decisions. 
Nevertheless, both ‘‘determining factors” as well as 
the “intent to make a choice”’ are effective in human 
behavior. Resistance in psychotherapy is both 
against awareness of certain determining factors as 
well as to making a choice. In making a personal 
choice, the depersonalized components of one’s 
present existence are transcended. Such a choice 
is most likely to occur in intimate relationships with 
others. Neurosis represents a failure to transcend 
conflicting depersonalized components of the self by 
an intent directed toward values that extend beyond 
the present.—EZ. W. Eng. 

7701. Courtney, Douglas; Greer, F. Loyal, & 
Masling, Joseph. Leadership identification and 
acceptance. Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Re- 
search in Human Relations, 1952. (Rep. No. 1.) 
140 p.—The perception of a leader is a function of 
the leader’s group memberships and the follower’s 
group memberships. The responses of 963 repre- 
sentative people in Philadelphia supported this 
contention. “Don’t know” responses were a function 
of the type of question employed, group membership, 
authoritarianism, equalitarianism, and insecurity. 
The reliability of responses to 90 interview items for 
200 respondents was a function of whether a question 
was closed- or open-ended, the educational and 
economic level of the respondents, whether the same 
or a different interviewer was used, scores on a 
security scale, and general attitudinal intensity. In 
two different studies authoritarianism was indepen- 
dent of measures of security. The Authoritarian- 
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Equalitarian Scale was cross-validated with the use 
of 392 German exchangee persons.—F. L. Greer. 


Ehle, Emily L., et al. Change of atti- 
tudes in German exchangees. Initial report. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Research in Human 
Relations, 1950. (Rep. No. 9.) 74 p.—For the 
Department of State, the Institute evahiueed the 
effectiveness of the German Exchange Program in 
1950-51 through “before” and “after” attitudes of 
German exchangees who first filled out a 17 page 
questionnaire, comprising two scales and 93 specific 
items concerning political, social, and informational 
subjects. The sample consisted of three groups: 
secondary school, university, and people of influence. 
Generally, the exchangees were economically well-off 
and more highly educated than average Germans. 
Secondary school students exhibited the most un- 
democratic attitudes. No religious or sex group 
differences existed. Listening to American radio 
programs was related to being more informed about 
the U. S. Knowledge about the U. S. and holding 
democratic attitudes were related.—F. L. Greer. 


7703. Ehrenstein, Walter. Die Entepersénlich- 
ung; Masse und Individuum im Lichte neuerer 
Erfahrungen. (Depersonalization; mass and in- 
dividual in the light of recent experiences.) Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany: Waldemar Kramer, 1952. 
154 p.—In the first section, the history of sociological 
understanding of mass phenomena is outlined. The 
second section describes mass psychology in Na- 
tional-Socialist Germany from such points of view as: 
infantilism, hysteria, magical thinking, the attraction 
of the psychopath on the masses, the fear of de- 
nunciation, propaganda, political dogma as sub- 
stitute for religion, relief from personal responsibility, 
apathy consequent to severe deprivation, etc. Mass 
delusions and their biological importance are 
analyzed in the third section.—C. T. Bever. 


7704. Eldridge, Seba. (U. 
Dynamics of social action. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1952. vi, 119 p. $2.50.— 
This volume “is designed as a guide and handbook 
for those wishing to prepare themselves for co- 
operation in organized social action. ..."" The 
author ‘‘focuses his attention chiefly on organizations 
that offer laymen challenging and diverse oppor- 
tunities for contributing to civic betterment”’ 
throughout his 8 chapters: Changing patterns of 
social life, Problem areas of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, Solving social problems, Professional contribu- 
tions, Using mass communication agencies, Practic- 
ing political democracy, The practice of community 
membership, and Working with special-interest 
groups.—J. C. Franklin. 


7705. Hollander, Edwin Paul. An investigation 
of the relationship between authoritarian attitudes 
and leadership selection in a military setting. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 120-121.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 99 pages, $1.24, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4574. 


Kansas, Lawrence.) 
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7706. Levitt, Eugene Elmer. A quantitative in- 
vestigation of individual differences in serial re- 
production: a contribution to the study of rumor. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 122-123.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of com- 

lete manuscript, 158 ges, $1.98, University 

icrofilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4579. 

7707. Mukerjee, Radhakamal. The dynamics of 
morals; a sociopsychological th of ethics. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1952. xxvii, 530 p. 
$6.00.—Basic theme is the holistic merging of 
individuals into each other in order to cross the 
boundaries of space and time and become one with 
the cosmos.—J. R. Kantor. 

7708. Naftalin; Arthur; Nelson, Benjamin N., 
Sibley, Mulford Q., & Calhoun, D. C. An introduc- 
tion to social science : personality, work, community. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1953. xvii; xxx, 394, 363, 
372 p.—lllustrative selections of the influences of 
social conditions and human processes are presented 
in an effort to integrate the study of 3 crucial aspects 
of man's world. Book I, entitled Personality, poses 
an overall view of the problem of personality and 
culture, treating the individual, his nature of 
development and interaction with the culture pat- 
terns. Book II, Work, explores the themes involved 
in man’s relationships in the economic order, the 
effects of personality and community in the division 
of labor, the cooperation and conflict i in society, and 
the values fostered by the various forms of economic 
organization. Book III, Community, considers the 
forces at work and the institutions characterizing the 
modern world in an attempt to define the problems 
of community, and to show their relationship to 
culture, personality, group life, and the political 
quest for moral society. —E. L. Gater. 

7709. Van Cott, Harold Porter. The effect of two 
different types of communication on cooperative 
group problem-solving. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, No. 506, 
224—225.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


(See also abstracts 7674, 7866, 7918) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


7710. Anderhalter, O. F., Wilkins, Walter L., & 
Rigby, Marilyn K. (St. Louis U., Mo.) Peer rat- 
ings. USN, ONR, Contract N7 onr-40802 (NR 
151-092), Tech. Rep. No. 2, 1952, 27 p.—60 Marine 
Corps officer candidates freeared rankings of one 
another (peer ratings). ment of ratings with 
those prepared by other aiaiers of the group was 
expressed as a peer-agreement index. Ratings were 
also made of the officer candidates by the assessment 
staff, on the basis of which the men were ranked on a 
final lineal list. Average reliability coefficient of the 
peer ratings, between the first and third weeks, was 
.71. The average correlation between ratings of 
peers and those of the assessment staff was .74, 
although this coefficient was not thought to reflect 
independent judgments. The peer-agreement index 
showed little relationship to the rankings on the 
final lineal list—W. F. Grether. 
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Cuttures & CuLturaL RELATIONS 


7711. Baruk, H. Le probléme psych que et 
psychopathologique de l’antisémitisme. (The psy- 
chological and woe ical problem of anti- 
semitism.) Bull. sychol., Unio. Paris, 
1952, 4(sp. no.), $0-86--~Antisemitism is a real 
disease. In a study of its mechanisms and causes, 
the author makes a psychiatric and psychological 
analysis of the following: the soil of active anti- 
semitic personalities; the diffusion of the antisemitic 
virus through suggestion; and the hidden causes of 
antisemitism.—D. Bélanger. 

7712. Citron, Abraham Frederick. Experiments 
on answering anti-minority remarks. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 117.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 


script, 210 pages, $2.63, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4562. 

7713. Giestars Douglas; Greer, F. Loyal, & 
Masling, J M. Leadership identification and 
acceptance. Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Re- 


search in Human Relations, 1951. (Rep. No. 1.) 
39 p.—The Authoritarian-Equalitarian Scale, corre- 
lated .67 with the California Fascism Scale, was 
administered to 963 representative people in Phila- 
delphia. Mean A-E scores did not vary as a function 
of race, sex, or age. People with either Italian or 
Irish ethnic origins were more authoritarian than 
those with either Russian or English origins. Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews were authoritarian in 
that order. Education and authoritarianism were 
negatively related. The religious difference in A-E 
scores between Catholics and Protestants was due 
to the ethnic background of ple who were Prot- 
estants and Catholics. With education held con- 
stant, ethnic differences in A-E mean scores were 
still significant.—F. L. Greer. 

7714. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else, & Havel, Joan. 
Prejudice in the interviews of children: I. Attitudes 
toward minority groups. J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 
91-136.—81 white American Gentile children, 10 to 
15 years of age, were interviewed about their 
attitudes toward 5 minority groups: Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Chinese, Japanese, and Jews. The subjects 
were selected from a larger group on the basis of a 
scale designed to measure ethnocentrism. Coded 
interviews were rated on general level of prejudice 
and were found to correlate .67 with the ethno- 
centrism score. Descriptions of the expressed atti- 
tudes of the children are given. The middle scores 
(on the ethnocentrism scale) were found to be more 
like the high ethnocentrism scorers than the low 
scorers.—Z. Luria. 

7715. Hammer, Emanuel F. Negro and white 
children’s personality adjustment as revealed a 
com of their drawings (H-T-P). J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 7-10.—To determine if Negro 
children were less well adjusted than white children, 
adjustment ratings obtained from H-T-P’s of 148 
N and 252 white children from noel one to 
eight in the same community were com The 
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ratings of adjustment were less for the Negro 
children at all ages; they tended to keep the same 
poor adjustment rating throughout grade school 
whereas the adjustment rating of the white children 
became steadily worse as age increased. The average 
first grade Negro child rating was close to borderline 
psychotic; the average rating for this group never 
dropped below the severely neurotic category. The 
average first grade white child rating was mildly 
neurotic; the average ratings for this group increased 
until they were slightly above the neurotic category. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


7716. Hofstaetter, Peter R. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D.C.) A factorial study of prejudice. 
J. Pers., 1952, 21, 228-239.—“A questionnaire con- 
taining 19 items and among them 6 which can be 
supposed to elicit anti-Negro or anti-Jewish preju- 
dice was administered to 187 respondents. Factor 
analysis of the items revealed five largely independ- 
ent factors: I. Anti-Negroism, II. Anti-Semitism, 
III. National pride, IV. Puritanism, V. State- 
Socialism. There seems no justification for com- 
bining these independent dimensions of variability 
into one type, the ‘authoritarian personality,’ for 
instance.” 16 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


7717. Levy, Marion J., Jr. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The structure of society. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. $5.00.—This first volume 
in a long range program of comparative social 
analysis is an attempt “‘to construct from present 
knowledge of empirical materials on different 
societies a general conceptual scheme and theoretical 
system for beginning the comparative analysis of 
societies.” After an introductory chapter in which 
social action is defined and the “‘society"’ approach 
is justified, a second chapter elucidates the struc- 
tural-functional requisite analysis used in the re- 
mainder of the volume. Chapters 3-6 deal in turn 
with the concept of society, the functional requisites 
of any society, some methodological problems, and 
the analytic aspects of relationship structures. The 
remaining chapters analyze the structure of (7) role 
differentiation, (8) solidarity, (9) economic alloca- 
tion, (10) political allocation, and (11) integration 
and expression.—N. L. Gage. 


7718. Newland, T. Ernest (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
& Lawrence, William C. Chicago Non-Verbal Ex- 
amination results on an East Tennessee Negro 
population. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 44-46.—“A 

rtial saturation sample testing of 1140 East 

ennessee Negro school children, aged six through 
14, by means of the Chicago Non-Verbal Examina- 
tion yielded the following findings: (1) At all age 
levels, these Negro children scored not less than the 
equivalent of two years below the respective age 
norms for this test. At ages 11 through 14, the 
disparity increased to three or more years. (2) At 
the six and seven-year levels, the test results lacked 
completely or largely in discriminability. (3) 
Limited discriminability between the 13- and 14- 
year levels is indicated. (4) Taking all levels 
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combined, no significant sex differences were found.” 
—L. B. Heathers. 


7719. Smith, William N. An inv ation of 
certain factors in tests of mental ability and achieve- 
ment to determine their influence on scores obtained 
by southern Negro students. In Indiana Uni- 
versity, School of Education, Studies in education . . . 
1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 285-290. 
(Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


(See also abstracts 8009, 8012, 8035) 


SociaL INSTITUTIONS 


7720. Brown, James S. The family group in a 
Kentucky mountain f community. Bull. Ky 
agric. Exp. Sta., 1952, No. 588, 38 p.—A study was 
made of the kinship structure of 3 small neighbor- 
hoods in Eastern Kentucky. Genealogies, kinship 
terminology, relationships of parents and their adult 
children and of adult brothers and sisters, and family 
groups, of groups of conjugal families in the neighbor- 
hood are discussed. Through daily intimate contacts 
members of family groups built up strong group 
solidarity. Both they as well as the neighborhood 
thought as solidarity groups. Mountain people 
ranked themselves into “classes’’ or “prestige 
groups.”” There was much jealousy of people who 
succeeded to such an extent that they surpassed 
their kin. An example of this tendency was the 
practice of awarding jobs with money incomes 
(teaching, political, road jobs) on the basis of need 
rather than on the basis of competence.—A. A. 
Kramish. 

7721. Brown, James S. The farm family in a 
Kentucky mountain neighborhood. Bull. Ky agric. 
Exp. Sta., 1952, No. 587, 42 p.—An investigation 
was made of the Kentucky mountain social in- 
stitution—the conjugal family. Customs, family 
property, daily living conditions, income and ex- 
penditures, migration, sex, education, and achieve- 
ment are discussed. Most activities were carried on 
within the confines of small farms. The husband was 
the head of the household, and of all family activities, 
whereas, the wife was in charge of house duties, the 
garden and chickens, and was held responsible for the 
success or failure of the latter enterprises. Marriage 
was a must. Changes have occurred in the conjugal 
family today. Divorce is more frequent, with less 
community pressure to hold the family together. 
The mountain society has tended to become less 
family-centered and more individual-centered.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

7722. Bu dijk, F. J. J. Zur Sinnstruktur des 
Heiligenbildes. (The structure of meaning of the 
image of the saint.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 
1, 180-185.—From early Christian times to the 
a representations of saints have been marked 

y few signs of individuality. Such impersonality, 
however, enables them to be “imagined” by the wor- 
shipper in whose experience they attain a wide 
variety of meanings. Both the name and history of 
each saint as well as the worshipper’s familiarity 
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with the image facilitate ‘‘fulfillment”’ of the image, 
despite its low “external’’ esthetic level.—Z. W. 
Eng. 

7723. Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. (Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York.) New directions for research 
on the American family. Soc. Casewk, 1953, 34, 
54-60.—The author makes two recommendations 
for new lines of research on the American family: (1) 
“a thorough and systematic attempt to identify 
what we may call the components of personal com- 
petence [empathic capacity, social inventiveness, 
self-other balance, intelligence, and health] for 
functioning in a democratic social system" and (2) 
“that a major part of family research for the next 
decade be devoted to the experimental testing of 
hypotheses on the conditions of family life which 
enhance or inhibit the development of the essential 
components of competence.” —L. B. Costin. 


7724. Daim, Wilfried. Tiefenpsychologie und 
Gnade. (Depth psychology and grace.) Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 226-232.—The love of God 
is the basic principle of growth. Neurosis represents 
devotion to fixations which have become “‘false 
idols."" Devotion to such “‘idols’’ diverts energy 
from the realization of self and God. When grace is 
stirred up in “the heart,"’ then it struggles to become 
free from its “idols.’"’ The psychoanalytic process 
weakens the idols, while the grace of God enables 
the divine love within to overpower the ‘‘false gods” 
of the neurosis.—E. W. Eng. 


7725. Ellis, Albert, & Doorbar, Ruth R. Classified 
bibliography of articles, books, and pamphlets on 
sex, love, marriage, and family relations published 
during 1952. Marriage Fam. Living, 1953, 15, 156- 


175.—623 items. 

7726. Gerfeldt, Ewald. Heimgestaltung und 
soziales Klima. (Housing conditions and social 
climate.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1953, 2, 5-9.—The housing shortage in West 
Germany is reviewed and its effect on the behavior 
of individual and society is discussed. The increase 
in delinquency, neuroses, and learning difficulties is 
attributed to the fact that at least 2 million people 
live under emergency conditions.—A. O. Ross. 


7727. Hiltner, Helen J. Changing family tasks of 
adults. Marriage Fam. Living, 1953, 15, 110—-113.— 
Changes with or against the current of dominant 
pressures and the growing conformity-mindedness of 
adolescents are discussed. In earlier periods adult 
family tasks center within the family, in the later 
period they branch out from the family.—M. M. 
Gillet. 

7728. Marsh, Earl M. Obstetrical opportunities 
for marriage counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1953, 15, 132-144.—A humanistic support is usually 
a very valuable adjunct to the technics of taking 
care of a laboring patient. Explanation of the way 
to provide, where needed, straightforward, accurate 
information about what has happened, will happen 
in pregnancy, what the patients can do to help and 
what will be done to help them deliver as naturally 
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as possible. Classes for parents to prepare for the 
labor and actual delivery, to overcome any psycho- 
somatic conflicts. Discussion, p. 144-154.—M. M. 
Gillet 


7729. Tenenbaum, Y. Y’hasim hevratiyim b’shi- 
kuney olim hadashim. (Social relations in housing 
of new immigrants.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 160- 
165.—2 mr te were searched : (1) Structure of 
the society as to the native country of the new- 
comers; (2) motives to friendship between groups of 
newcomers. 1881 women were interviewed (in 7 
languages) by means of sociometric ways. 4 hier- 
archical structures were found with scarce com- 
munication between them: Immigrants from Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland were prestige groups for other 
Europeans and partially for Moroccans; Bulgarians 
were prestige groups for Turks, and Turks for North 
Africans; Yemenites, and Germans were groups for 
themselves. Yemenites and Moroccans are the 
less welcome groups. The most intimate friendship 
relations were found between Yemenites—possibly a 
compensation for their low hierarchical position. 
Tendency to homogenous dwelling is widespread, 
especially with immigrants from Poland and Turkey; 
immigrants from Roumania tend to heterogenous 
dwelling. There is a positive correlation between 
the homogenous dwelling tendency and a greater 
number of children per family.—H. Ormian. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


7730. Berelson, Bernard. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Content analysis in communication research. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952. 220 p. $4.00.— 
This survey of content analysis views it as ‘‘a re- 
search technique for the objective, systematic and 
quantitative description of the manifest content of 
communication."”” The review covers primarily the 
1935-1950 period, listing 17 types of application of 
content analysis with abstracts of representative 
studies in each type and explanatory comment on 
them. In addition to quantitative studies, the author 
considers qualitative types and gives examples of 
them, and devotes additional chapters to the units 
and the categories of content analysis. A chapter on 
technical problems—sampling, reliability, presenta- 
tion and modes of inference—concludes the text. 
350-item bibliography.—H. W. Riecken. 


7731. Block, Jack. (U. California Sch. Med., San 
Francisco.) The assessment of communication; role 
variations as a function of interactional context. 
J. Pers., 1952, 21, 272-286.—“‘A single subject was 
studied in order to assay the nature and extent of the 
role differences which result as a function of the 
various ‘relevant others’ encountered. The pro- 
cedure used was a series of Q-sorts followed by a 
factor analysis. The findings meaningfully describe 
the subject and are suggestive of further research.””— 
M. O. Wilson. 

7732. Deissler, Richard. 
deutschen Methode in ihrer Abh 
zeitgenéssischen geisteswisse 


Die Entwicklung der 
eit von den 
chen Strém- 
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ungen. (Development of the German method in its 
dependence on the contemporary mental science 
trends.) N. Bl. Taubstummenbildung, 1952, 6, 
69-79.—According to the German method the 
“Lautsprache” (spoken language) is based on 
kinaesthetic sensations (ideas of speaking). Hence 
the demand for a well planned articulation training, 
progressing from easy to difficult tasks. The guiding 
principle of this kind of training should be the direct 
sound-speaking association. Therefore neither writ- 
ing nor gestures may interfere with the word or 
object imagination. Opposed already in its early 
days this method is refuted once and forever by 
modern Gestalt and child psychology and by modern 
psychology of language.—P. L. Krieger. 


7733. Kaplan, Edith Freund. An experimental 
study on inner speech as contrasted with external 
speech. In Clark University, Abstracts of disserta- 
tions . . . 1952. Worcester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 
91-92.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


7734. Kehl, Ernst-August. Der Begriff der un- 
mittelbaren Lautsprach assoziation, seine Ent- 
stehung, seine Wandlung und sein Einfluss auf die 
Gestaltung des Erstsprachunterrichts. (The concept 
of direct sound-speaking association, its origin, its 
transformation and influence on the arrangement of 
the first course in speech.) N. Bl. Taubstummen- 
bildung, 1952, 6, 87-97.—The finding that speaking 
is a Gestalt-like process has overcome the fear of 
gestures of the pure German method. Understand- 
ing of speech and its purposeful functions can best 
be achieved by way of writing. Due to the Gestalt- 
like character of writing, its stability and clarity, it 
facilitates the acquirement of understanding for 
other forms of word appearances.—P. L. Krieger. 


7735. Masling, Joseph M. The preparation of a 
projective test for assessing attitudes toward the 
International Motion Picture Service film program. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Research in Human 
Relations, 1952. (Rep. No. 10.) 112 p.—A device 
called the ‘“Picture-Cartoon Test’’ was developed 
for the State Department to assess its film programs 
in India and Thailand. Ten pictures following the 
general style of the Rosenzweig P-F Test were 
prepared for India and ten for Thailand, along with 
interviewer manuals written in Thai, Hindi, and 
English. Each picture is encased in a transparent 
acetate sheet, with the ‘‘blurbs”’ written on the sheet 
with a grease pencil. This allows the ‘‘blurbs” to be 
easily erased and a new set put on, “insuring 
flexibility of the basic cartoon situations.” A brief 
survey of the literature on film effectiveness, a 
description of the preparation of the test, and some 
“research considerations” are also included.—J. M. 
Masling. 


7736. Wachholz, J. Samuel Heinicke und die 
—— hie. (Samuel Heinicke and the 
philosophy of language.) N. Bl. Taubstummen- 
bildung, 1952, 6, 42-45.—The author justifies 
Heinicke’s definitions that are one-sided in part, he 
points to the fact that the definitions in question are 
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products of the period of enlightenment (Kant). 
The author classifes Heinicke among the adherents 
of a school of philosophy of language that was 
pushed back for decades by idealistic and positivistic 
philosophies and has come to the fore again only 
recently.—P. L. Krieger. 


(See also abstracts 7693, 7908) 
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COUNSELING 


7737. Gundry, C. H., Hunter, Trenna G., & 
Itzkow, H. (Metropolitan Health Committee, Van- 
couver, B. C.) An in-service training project in 
mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 37, 47- 
60.—The preparation of the public health nurse to 
carry the principles and practices of mental hygiene 
into the homes and schools is stressed. Competent, 
well-trained social workers may be of help in training 
the public health nurse for such a mission. A 
description of the problems and the solution by which 
this was accomplished in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia is included.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7738. Hahn, Milton E.« (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Conceptual trends in counseling. /Per- 
sonnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 231-235.—Divergent 
theories and philosophies are briefly reviewed under 
four headings: counseling and psychotherapy, coun- 
seling and personality theory, counseling and learn- 
ing theory, and counseling as therapy. In none of 
these areas is there any generally accepted approach. 
19 references.—G. S. Speer. 

7739. Maholick, Leonard T. The mental-health 
clinic as a therapist in the community. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1953, 37, 61-65.—When a mental hygiene 
clinic “‘operates primarily or solely on an individual 
treatment basis, it must fail the greater needs of the 
community for preventive mental hygiene on a com- 
munity-wide basis." Maholick emphasizes the 
therapeutic role which the clinic must assume by 
providing “an emotional experience for the com- 
munity through which groups can gain new strengths 
and insights, and, in short, gain maturity.’"—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7740. O’Dea, J. David, & Zeran, Franklin R. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Evaluating effects of 
counseling. Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 241-244.— 
From a review of the literature, and a study of 36 
counselees, it is concluded that changes of self- 
concept is one of the most important factors in 
evaluating the results of counseling.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 8033) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


7741. Boodish, Hyman M. An experiment in 


group counseling on e and f . Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1953, 15, 121-125.—Description of the 
class-room procedures and illustrations of the 
results. It is concluded that group counseling is 
worthwhile, and inexpensive. It is not desirable 
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to have husbands and wives, or enga couples at 
the same session, at least not in the beginning. 


Written self-analysis is an integral part of the 
procedure.—M. M. Gillet. 

7742. Bork, Kathryn. (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) A staff examination of r 
skill: part 1. Child Welfare, 1953, 32(2), 3-8.—The 
discussion shows how one agency's staff improved 
its case recording through a series of group dis- 
cussions. Objections and suggestions treated in- 
clude: (1) change would be disrupting, (2) value in 
process as much as outcome; (3) workers list own 
“pet phrases”; (4) purpose of describing client 
examined; (5) flexibility in that no set rules are laid 
down.—S. M. Amatora. 

7743. Bugental, J. F. T. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) licit analysis of topical concurrence in 
diagnostic interviewing. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 
3-6.—“Explicit Analysis is a general method for 
studying interview protocols. One dimension of 
Explicit Analysis is here demonstrated, that of 
topical concurrence. Topical concurrence refers to 
the agreement in the subject matter of what an 
interview participant says with what was said by the 
preceding speaker. Five levels of topical concurrence 
—passive, responsive, developing, diverging, and 
changing—are recognized. Eight brief interviews 
conducted by two interviewers with four patients 
are studied in the present report." Data from these 
interviews are used to demonstrate the potentialities 
of the method of Explicit Analysis.—L. B. Heathers. 


7744. Costin, Lela B. (Jilinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, Champaign.) Implications of psy- 
chological testing for adoptive placements. Soc. 
Casewk, 1953, 34, 68-73.—The author discusses the 
structure of infant tests and reviews psychologists’ 
findings as to the limited predictability of such tests. 
The improper use of test results by many social 
workers in adoptive agencies is discussed and ex- 
amples given of a more beneficial and sound use of 
psychological observations of the infant for whom 
adoption is planned.—L. B. Costin. 

7745. Morgan, Mildred I., Johannis, Theodore om 
Jr., & Fowler, Stanley E. Family counseling : 
ward an analysis and definition. Marriage. irom 
Living, 1953, 15, 119-121.—“‘An attempt to get all 
the factors involved in the contribution of the family 
to the individual, and of the individual to the 
family.”"—M. M. Gillet. 

7746. Morris, Don P., & Soroker, Eleanor P. 
(Southwestern Med. Sch., Dallas, Tex.) A follow-up 
study of a guidance-clinic waiting list. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1953, 37, 84-88.—A_ study by telephonic 
interview of individuals unable to be immediately 
accepted by a guidance clinic. Of 75 interviewees, 
one-half of them indicated a resolution of their 

roblems prior to the interview. The remaining 
alf were either discouraged or had lost motivation 
to seek help as a result of the long delay in gaining 
access to the clinic. Some still wanted the help 


requested. The emphasis throughout this study is 
that many problems do not clear up during the 
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waiting period and that contacts should be main- 
tained during this period so that motivation to seek 
help may not be impaired. Delay in gett'ug help is 
a seriously discouraging experience to the patient.— 


M. A. Seidenfeld 
7747. Talbot, Mira. tional concepts in the 
and educators: an 


dyadic reports of clini 

analysis from a conceptual approach of a sam: of 
paired reports of a child guidance clinic and of 
different schools on individual children. Dissertation 
Absir., 1953, 13, 60-61.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 147 pages, $1.84, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4535. 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


7748. Bernard S., Nelson, Sherman E., 
& Holt, Shirley. (VA Reg. Off., Fort Snelling, St. 
Paul, Minn.) On a relation between Bender- 


Gestalt recall and Shipley-Hartford scores. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 88.—Data from 50 consecutive VA 
out-patients who had taken both the Bender-Gestalt 
and the Shipley-Hartford were analyzed. The r 
between MA and Bender recall score was .03; 
between CQ and Bender recall, —.10. Neither r was 
reliably above zero. This finding does not support 
“using the number of Bender figures recalled as an 
index of either intellect or intellectual! functioning.” 
—L. B. Heathers. 

7749. Allen, Robert M., Stiff, Margaret P., & 
Rosenzweig, Milton. (U. Miami, Coral Gables, Fia.) 
The role of color in Rorschach’s test; a preliminary 
survey of neurotic and psychotic groups. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 81-83.—To assess the effect of 
color oa Rorschachs of disturbed persons, 10 hos- 
pitalized neurotics and 9 hospitalized psychotics 
were tested on both a chromatic and an achromatic 
series of Rorschach cards, the order of presentation 
of the two forms being systematically varied. There 
was a 6 weeks’ interval between testings. Both sets 
of records were scored for 10 signs of color shock. 
Color did not appear to have any effect on the 
records obtained. Order of presentation of the 
series also had no effect.—L. B. Heathers. 


7750. Anastasi, Anne, & Foley, — P., 
Psychiatric selection of flying personn Vv. > 
siluman-Figure Drawing gee as —y objective 
psychiatric aid for student pilots. USAF, 
Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. Rep., 1952, No. 21-37-002, 
Rep. No. 5, iii, 30 p.—A Draw-a-Person Test, admin- 
istered to entering student pilots as part of the 
Randolph Field Battery of experimental psychiatric 
screening tests, was analyzed experimentally using 
an objective scoring checklist devised by the authors. 
A provisional list of items, discriminating between 
50 well-adjusted-pass and 50 maladjusted-fail cadets, 
failed to discriminate significantly between two 
similar groups in a second, independent sample. 
The results, therefore, fail to support the use of the 
draw-a-person technique when analyzed by the 
present checklist method. 41 references.—Publisher. 
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7751. Anzieu, D. Problémes posés la valida- 
tion des techniques projectives. (Problems due to 
the validation of projective techniques.) Bull. Gr. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no), 63-79.— 
This is a critical study on the value of projective 
techniques and on the imperfection and ambiguity 
of the methods commonly used for research in this 
field, most of all that of those concerning the valida- 
tion of these techniques. In conclusion some sug- 
gestions are given as to the conditions whereby the 
validation of these tests could make some decisive 
progress.—A. Pinard. 

7752. Babcock, Harriet. Tests of intellectual 
impairment. A. Measuring the efficiency variable. 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 


chology, (see 27: 7881), 741-750.—The standardiza-_ 


tion, scoring procedures, reliability, validity, clinical 
uses, results that obtain when given to selected 
nosological groups, of the revised Mental Efficiency 
Examination are reviewed.—L. A. Pennington. 

7753. Ball, Thomas S., & Bernardoni, Louis C. 
(Branch U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Lompoc, 
Calif.) The application of an auditory apperception 
test to clinical diagnosis. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 
54-58.—The author describes the construction and 
administration of an auditory apperception test. 
Examples are given of sample stories and of the 
authors’ interpretations of these stories.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

7754. Beck, Samuel J. Tests of personality: 
Rorschach techniques. A. Rorschach test. In 
Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psychology, 
(see 27: 7881), 599-610.—History, rationale, stand- 
ardization problems, scoring symbols, and uses of the 
test are reviewed.—L. A. Pennington. 

7755. Best, Harold L., & Szollosi, Etienne. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D.C.) Recog- 
nition as a criterion in the Szondi test. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 75-76.—‘‘Sets I and V of the 
Szondi test were presented to 150 test subjects 
including 50 psychiatrists, 50 psychiatric nurses, and 
50 students of psychology. Each subject was asked 
to select the picture representing each of the deviant 
types of Szondi’s system. It was found that a 
significantly large number of pictures were correctly 
identified, that significantly more correct identifica- 
tions were made in set V than in set I, but that there 
was no significant difference in totals for the three 
test groups. From this we conclude that the pictures 
in the Szondi test are susceptible to recognition, but 
that there is inconsistency between sets in respect 
to the homogeneity of recognition, and that training 
in psychology and psychiatry does not improve 
recognition.” —L. B. Heathers. 

7756. Brodman, Keeve. Tests of personality: 

estionnaires. B. Cornell Medical Index-Health 

estionnaire. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 568-576.—The 
purpose, content, validity, and various uses of the 
scale are reviewed.—L. A. Pennington. 

7757. Buck, John N. (Lynchburg State Colon 
Va.) Una descripcién breve de la técnica C-A-P. 
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(A short description of the H-T-P technique.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 7, 11-28. —Spanish 
translation by Mauro Gonzalez of a description of 
the House-tree-person projective technique. 15 


references.—G. B. Strother. 
7758. Bu John N. Tests of poseneny 
ouse-Tree- 
In Weider, A., Con- 


cture and wing techniques. D. 
erson drawing technique. 

tributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 

688-701.—Purpose, rationale, test materials, method 

of administration, scoring, quantitative and qualita- 

tive analyses of productions are given.—L. A. 

Pennington. 

7759. Cattell, Psyche. Tests of intelligence. 
A. Infant intelligence scale. In Weider, A., Con- 
tributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 
507-509.—The standardization and uses of the test 
are set forth along with a series cf cautions.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


7760. Damrin, Dora Elizabeth. A comparative 
study of information derived from a diagnostic 
problem-soving test by logical and factorial methods 
of scoring. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 35-36.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 97 p., $1.21, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4428. 


7761. Dauber, M., & Alon-Bakaliar, Sh. (Voca- 
tional Guidance Centre, Tel Aviv, Israel.) L’nitsul 
gormey hatohen haspetsifiyim b’mimtsaey Ror- 
schach. (Using specific content analysis of Ror- 
schach findings.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 278-285.— 
The possibility is examined to analyse systematically 
the content of the answers: a factor often used points 
at a pathogenic situation which is based on a neu- 
rosis. We are not to be satisfied with the usual 
general classification (as H., An. etc.), but we have 
to mark the contents more exactly. Discovering of 
the specific pathogenic factors may be useful for 
psychotherapeutic treatment.—H. Ormian. 


7762. de Assis Pacheco, Olinda. Os “pequenos 
mundos” e o desenho das criancas com alteracdes 
de comportamento. (The “‘little worlds’ and free 
drawing of children with behavior deviations.) 
Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 11, 333-356.—Cases are 
presented of two children who were studied by means 
of the “‘little worlds’’ of Lowenfeld and of free 
drawings. Neither of these techniques was sufficient 
alone, but they complemented one another in such a 
way as to make the combination sufficient for clear 
diagnosis and adequate recommendations for ther- 
apy.—K. K. Fassett. 


7763. de Buen, Victor. Resultados de aplicacién 
de la yeas Barcelona a los alumnos de septimo 
e medicina. (Results from the administra- 

tion of the Barcelona test to senior medical students.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 7, 95-106.— 
Seniors in the medical school at Barcelona were 
tested on the Barcelona test of intelligence. The 
group was markedly superior to a random group of 
the same age. They were most superior on the 
cultural section of the test and least so on the 
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mathematical section. They tended also to em- 
phasize accuracy at the expense of speed.—G. B. 
Strother. 

7764. Delp, Harold A. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Correlations between the Kent EGY and the 
Wechsler batteries. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 73-75. 
—Correlations between raw EGY scores (Scale D) 
and weighted scores on the W-B I are reported. 
These were based on 513 high school and college 
students and some non-student persons. The r’s 
obtained with the Full, Verbal, and Performance 
Scales were .65, .62, and .50, respectively. Correla- 
tions between EGY (Scale C) 1Q’s and Full, Verbal, 
and Performance WISC IQ's were .62, .60, and .55, 
respectively. These r’s were based on 74 elementary 
and junior high school students aged six to 15. The 
SD's for both samples were smaller, the means 
higher than the corresponding data for Wechsler’s 
standardization groups.—L. B. Heathers. 


7765. Doll, Edgar A. Developmental procedures- 
B. Vineland Social Maturity Scale. In Weider, A., 
Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 
7881), 495-506.—The purpose, content, method of 
administration, uses, and illustrative maturation 
curves are presented in summary. The Scale is 
reprinted.—L. A. Pennington. 

7766. Eisenson, Jon. Tests of intellectual impair- 
ment. E. Examining for aphasia and related dis- 
turbances. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 766-771.—The 
purpose, methods, uses with the receptive and 
expressive functions, standardization, and values of 
Eisenson's examination are reviewed.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

7767. Gesell, Arnold. Developmental procedures. 
A. Gesell Developmental Schedules. In Weider, A., 
Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 
7881), 485-494.—A description of the method, its 
research origins and its content are presented along 
with statements of usefulness in differential diag- 
nosis by the pediatrician and others.—L. A. Pen- 


nington. 

7768. Goldstein, Kurt, & Scheerer, Martin. 
Tests of abstract and concrete thinking. A. Tests of 
abstract and concrete behavior. In Weider, A.., 
Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 
7881), 702-730.—Over-all view of the rationale, 
methodology, and diagnostic uses of the Goldstein 
and other tests of concrete-abstract attitudes are set 
forth and illustrated. 22 references.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

7769. Gough, Harrison G. Tests of ; 
questionnaires. A. Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 545-567.—The 
rationale, development and use of the scale are 
discussed followed by a review of frequently met 
profile patterns. 3 blind analyses are presented. 50 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 


7770. Greenbaum, Marvin; 
Carruth, Bruce, & Cruickshank, 


ualtere, Thomas; 
illiam, (Syracuse 
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Evaluation of a modification of the 


Thematic on Test for use with physically 
handi chil J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9 
40-44.—If the introduction of handicap persons 


in TAT-like material increases ease of identification 
for persons with handicaps, then such persons should 
be more productive an should show more clearly 
their attitudes towards their handicaps on such 
material. To test this hypothesis, two Bachrach 
TAT cards were administered to a group of handi- 
capped children. A second group matched for age, 
sex, intelligence, and type of handicap were given 
two non-Bachrach cards. The second group gave 
significantly more spontaneous material than the 
first group. Though the first group mentioned 
handicaps much more frequently than the second 
group, little data were furnished regarding attitudes 
towards handicaps. Non-Bachrach cards gave more 
clues regarding inter-personal relationships than did 
Bachrach cards.—L. B. Heathers. 


7771. Hanes, Bernard. (Ohio State Penitentiary, 
Columbus.) Reading ease and MMPI results. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 83-85.—‘‘Two hundred male 
Penitentiary inmates were given the lowa Silent 
Reading Test and two weeks later the MMPI. A 
sample of three questions was chosen and five 
subjects in each of the various reading grades... 
were asked to define them. About 17% defined these 
questions incorrectly. Only 34% of the questions 
asked could be considered correctly defined even 
with the liberai scorings. . . . Although the MMPI 
is one of the most readable of the available tests, the 
questions are sensitive to numerous interpretations 
by a variety of subjects where limited education is a 
real factor." The reading difficulty of the MMPI is 
in the third grade level as determined by two sepa- 
rate measures of reading difficulty.—L. B. Heathers. 

7772. Hanfmann, Eugenia. Tests of abstract and 
concrete . B. Concept Formation Test. 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 731-740.—Purpose, ra- 
tionale, description, administration, and diagnostic 
uses of the Vigotsky test are summarily set forth.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7773. Hanvik, Leo J. (Washburn Memorial 
Clinic, Minneapolis, Minn.) The Goodenough Test 
as a measure of intelligence in child psychiatric 
patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 71-72.—In a 
child psychiatric treatment center it was noted that 
there seemed to be little relationship between 
Goodenough [Q’s and IQ’s obtained from other 
measures. To test this observation, 25 patients 
varying in age from five to 12 were given the Good- 
enough and WISC. The group obtained significantly 
lower IQ’s on the Goodenough than on the WISC. 
Only four S's Goodenough IQ's equalled or exceeded 
their WISC [Q’s. The rank order r between the 
1Q’s obtained on the two tests was .18. It is con- 
cluded ‘that emotionally disturbed children do not 
draw the human figure in a fashion commensurate 
with their intelligence as measured by a standardized 
IQ scale.""—L. B. Heathers. 
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7774. Harrower, Molly R. Tests of ang, 
Rorschach techniques. C. Group Rorschach. 

Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psychology, 
(see 27 : 7881), 620-624.— Method, special problems 
in development, standardization, practical uses, and 
selected findings are reported.—L. A. Pennington. 


7775. Hunt, Howard F. Tests of intellectual 
impairment. D. Hunt-Minnesota Test for organic 
brain damage. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 760-765.—The 
purposes, eethed. scoring procedure, problems of 
validity, limitations and clinical uses are set forth. 
15 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


7776. Hutt, Max L. Tests of personality: picture 
and drawing techniques. C. Revised Bender Visual- 
Motor Gestalt Test. In Weider, A., Contributions 
toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 660-687.— 
History, the basic and elaborative methods of 
administration, theory and techniques of interpreta- 
tion, test factors and their significances, clinical 
evaluations including a summary of existing studies, 
are set forth. 38 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


7777. Jolles, Isaac. A catalogue for the qualita- 
tive interpretation of the H-P-T. Manual, pp. 97 
($2.00). Beverly Hills, Calif.: Western Psycho- 
logical Services, 1952. (See J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 476.) 

7778. Kellman, Samuel. Tests of personality: 
Rorschach techniques. D. Multiple Choice Ror- 
schach. In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical 
psychology, (see 27: 7881), 625-635.—The method, 
its advantages, differences between the Harrower 
and Kellman forms, and the techniques used with 
the latter are described. An illustrative analysis is 
given. 17 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


7779. Keyes, Edward J., & Laffal, Julius. (Staie 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) The use of a graphomotor 
pat technique to discriminate between failure 
and success reactions in a level of aspiration situa- 
tion. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 69-71.—“A level 
of aspiration procedure was employed to create 
success and failure conditions and the ability of a 
graphomotor projective technique to discriminate 
between these conditions was analyzed. One group 
of 12 female college students consistently received a 
failing attainment discrepancy on each of four Kohs 
Block design tasks, and the other similar group 
received successful attainment discrepancies. The 
graphomotor test was administered to each S im- 
mediately after the completion of the level of 
aspiration part of the experiment. The density 
score of the graphomotor test proved to discriminate 
hetween the two groups." —L. B. Heathers. 


7780. Klijnhout, A. E. El psicograma de Ror- 
schach como “test”? de seleccién simbélica. (The 
Rorschach as a test of symbolic selection.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 664~675.— Recent 
efforts to develop new methods of Rorschach 
administration and interpretation are discussed. 
Differences in basic philosophy and technique of the 
Rorschach and the word association test and the 
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Szondi are analyzed. Portrait of author.—G. B. 
Strother. 

7781. Klijnhout, Adolph. Szondi-statistics; the 
cross-determination method. Crianca portug., 1951- 
1952, 11, 343-356.—Five modi, mutually related by 
a topographical cross-relation, may be distinguished 
from the remaining 11. Szondian vectors are not 
considered as representative of drives, but of aspects 
of individual character. The sthenic aspect of an 
asocial group is compared with 2 normal groups. 
Qualitative movement is stressed for groups, in 
contrast to Szondi, who stresses qualitative move- 
ment only for individuals.—K. K. Fassett. 


7782. Lieberman, Solomon S. Notes on the 
clinical use of achievement testing. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1952, 25, 215-222.—Achievement tests 
can be used clinically, in a broad sense, e.g., for 
personality evaluation, differential diagnosis, chro- 
nicity of maladjustment, etc., as well as in the more 
conventional ways. The argument is anchored with 
review of relevant empirical findings.—C. L. Winder. 


7783. Linares Maza, A. Primeras investigaciones 
con el Z-“‘test’”’ en sujetos espafioles. (A prelimi- 
nary investigation of the Z-test with Spanish sub- 
jects.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 7, 107- 
116.—This is the first Spanish language presentation 
of Zulliger’s Z-test, a device for group psycho- 
diagnostics using three lantern slides inspired by 
the Rorschach cards. Subjects write their responses 
on answer sheets. Interpretation follows the main 
lines laid down by Rorschach. The chief value of the 
test is as a screening device which may be supple- 
mented by other, more precise methods.—G. B. 
Strother. 

7784. Malinovski, B. (Vocational Gutdance 
Centre, Tel Aviv, Israel.) Al mivhan bitsua ehad. 
(About one performance test.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 
24, 286-288.—Nathanson’'s Progressive Form Board 
has been used, to overcome difficulties in examining 
illiterates not knowing Hebrew, without using either 
paper and pencil or language. Correlation coefficients 
obtained between this test and other intelligence 
tests prove that it examines to a certain extent 
general intelligence. Additional studies are neces- 
sary to learn, where the test examines space and 
form perception, mechanical intelligence, motricity, 
etc. It is to be used instead of a verbal intelligence 
test only when this is inevitable. Israel norms are 
necessary, based on a sufficient sample.—H. Ormian. 


7785. Munroe, Ruth L. Tests of personality: 
Rorschach techniques. B. Inspection Rorschach. 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 611-619.—Aim, description 
of the method, validation, and the use of the check- 
list are summarized.—L. A. Pennington. 


7786. Murray, Henry A. Tests of personality: 
picture and drawing techniques. A. Thematic 
Apperception Test. In Weider, A., Contributions 
toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 636-649.— 
The purpose, description, rationale, method of 
analysis, interpretation, reliability, and uses of the 
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test are summarized. 26 references.—L. A. Pen- 


nington. 

7787. eim, Henry. Diagnostic limitations 
of the adult Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
in cerebral pathology. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, No. 506, 


223-224.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


7788. Pertejo Sesefia, J. Simbolos en el “test” 
de Rorschach: consideraciones acerca de su inter- 
pretaci6n. (Rorschach symbols: interpretative con- 
siderations.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 
7, 39-72.—In this article interpretation of the 
Rorschach is dealt with from the standpoint of 
Spanish-speaking sey ean The article deals 
primarily with a nish-language systematization 
of work by p eet an authors rather than a stand- 
ardization on Spanish-speaking subjects. The 
author feels that the interpretative framework 
developed by such workers as Klopfer, Shafer, 
Halpern, and Horney apply generally to Spanish 
subjects.—G. B. Strother. 

7789. Rey, André. Six épreuves au service de la 
psychologie clinique. (Six [performance] tests for 
use in clinical psychology.) Brussels, Belgium: Ets 
Bettendorff, S. A., (1951). 40 p.—(See J. consult. 


Psychol., 1952, 16, 235.) 
7790. Rosenzweig, Saul. Tests of 
: B. Rose me b 
In Weider, A., Con- 


— and drawing techniques. 
icture-Frustration Study. 

tributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 
650-659.—The adult and child forms are summarily 
described. Relationship to frustration theory, 
scoring symbols and the significances of the test in 
clinical practice are indicated. 46 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7791. Rothman, Esther, & Berkowitz, Pearl. The 
language arts program as personality projection. 
Understanding the Child, 1953, 22, 11-15.—For the 
study of the emotionally disturbed or delinquent 
child in his school environment, 3 verbal projective 
techniques are described and their use illustrated. 
The techniques used were word association, sentence 
completion, and story completion.—W. Coleman. 

7792. Rotter, Julian B., & Rafferty, Janet E. 
Tests of personality: word techniques. B. Rotter 
Incomplete Sentences Blank. In Weider, A., Con- 
tributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 
590-598.—The purpose, description, rationale, diag- 
nostic qualities, and scoring procedures for the 
College Form of the test are presented. A case 
report is analysed.—L. A. Pennington. 

7793. Schafer, Roy. Tests of ty: word 
techniques. A. Word Association Test. In Weider, 
A., Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 
27: 7881), 577-589.—The analytic and synthetic 
phases of response to stimulus words, as related to 
the demands of instructions and other determinants, 
are descri with emphasis placed upon the 
significances, via indicators of conflict, for the 
clinician. The stronger the defenses of the ego, the 


more will the attitude of conforming with the in- 
structions and adhering to conventional conceptual 
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patterns dominate the course of the associative 
process.—L. A. Pennington. 

7794. Shipley, Walter C. Tests of intellectual 
impairment. B. Shipley-Institute of Living Scale 
for measuring intellectual impairment. In Weider, 
A., Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 
7881), 751-756.—The assumptions, purpose and 
nature of the scale are described. Its limitations and 
values as a screening device are considered.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7795. Siguan, Miguel. La construccién de un 
mundo como técnica proyectiva. (The construction 
of a world as a projective technique.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 711-720.—The ‘‘World- 
test’”’ and the test “du Village’’ are described 
briefly. Both are projective techniques utilizing 
miniature objects and figures and involving evalua- 
tion of the child’s use of these in the construction of 
a community. The “World-test” is less rigidly 
standardized and encourages more spontaneous 
expression. The general approach appears promising 
and work is going forward on a Spanish adaptation. 
—G. B. Strother. 

7796. Strange, Frank B., & Palmer, James O 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) A note on sex 
differences on the Wechsler-Bellevue Tests. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 85-87.—In a sample of 145 
male and 90 female psychiatric patients, men 
obtained higher scores on all but one Wechsler- 
Bellevue sub-test, Vocabulary; 7 of the 9 differences 
were significant at or considerably above the 5% 
level. However, the female group was, statistically, 
significantly older than the male group and the male 
group obtained very significantly higher Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale I1Q’s.—L. B. Heathers. 


7797. Tarwater, Jesse W. (Siate Polytechnic 
Coll. San Luis Obispo, Calif.) Self-understanding 
and the ability to predict another’s response. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1953, 15, 126-128.—The Bell 
Adjustment Inventory was used in the study. 
Conclusion: “Understanding of others is a by- 
product of understanding of self."—M. M. Gillet. 


7798. Terman, Lewis M., & Merrill, Maud A. 
Tests of intelligence. B. 1937 Stanford-Binet 
Scales. In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical 
psychology. (see 27: 7881), §10-521.—The rationale, 

cts and principles pertaining to the scale’s revision 
are summarily reported. 30 references—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7799. Triggs, Frances Oralind. Other psycho- 
metric instruments. B. Kuder Preference Record. 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 782-788.—A description of 
the examination is provided with statements of its 
clinical use-—L. A. Pennington. 

7800. Triggs, Frances Oralind, & Cartee, J. Keith. 

pil performance on the Stanford-Binet 


Pre-school pu 
and the Ma ggg ge ny 


ence Scale for Children. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 27-29.—‘“‘The mean IQ’s 
on the Stanford- Binet, Form M, are higher than 


those on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
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For the sample of 46 five year old children tested, 
correlations of .578, .478, and .615 were obtained 
between the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children—Verbal, Performance, 
and Full Scales, respectively.’’—L. B. Heathers. 


7801. Vorhaus, Pauline G. TAT S Rec- 
ord Blank. Record Blank ($1.00 per 25) with 
manual, pp. 8; specimen set (20¢). Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1952.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 415.) 


7802. Watson, Robert I. Tests of intelligence. 
D. Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for adoles- 
cents and adults. In Wetder, A., Contributions 
toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 530-544.— 
Description of the subtests, their standardizations, 
scoring procedures, diagnostic significances, scatter 
patterns, and uses are set forth. L. A. Pennington. 


7803. Webster, Harold. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) Derivation and use of the masculinity- 
femininity variable. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 33-36. 
—‘In this study two ways of constructing MF scales 
were discussed. It was pointed out that once the 
discriminating items have been chosen, the deter- 
mination of the MF scale is unique. Two examples 
of such MF scales were given, one using question- 
naire responses, the other using TAT variables. 
Tests of the two revealed that the scale based on 
questionnaire responses achieved the more precise 
discrimination, but in view of the fact that discri- 
mination itself is not an objective of much impor- 
tance in constructing MF scales, it was not concluded 
that the TAT is a relatively invalid instrument for 
defining MF.’’—L. B. Heathers. 

7804. Wechsler, David, & Weider, Arthur. 
Tests of intelligence. C. Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. In Weider, A., Contributions to- 
ward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 522-529.— 
The rationale and the methods underlying the 
development of this scale are presented with stress 
placed upon the rejection of the mental age concept 
and the acceptance of the concept of global intelli- 
gence.—L. A. Pennington. 

7805. Weider, Arthur. Concepts of psycho- 
diagnostic tests. In Weider, A., Contributions to- 
ward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 459-484.— 
Definitions, methods of construction, character- 
istics, and types of tests (intelligence, personality, 
projective) along with specifications of their areas of 
use are discussed. 88-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7806. Weider, Arthur. Tests of intellectual im- 
pairment. C. Wechsler | Memory Scale. In Weider, 
A., Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 
27: 7881), 757-759.—Tasks, standardization studies, 
and clinical uses are summarily reviewed.—-L. A. 
Pernington. 

7807. Winfield, Don L. ae ~~ oR — 
phis, Tenn.) The Shipley-Hartford 
and pre-trauma intelligence. J. clin. Paychol 1953, 
9, 77-78.—“The Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary Test 
was administered to 28 veterans with known cerebral 
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damage. These scores were compared with the pre- 
trauma intelligence test scores of the same veterans 
and no significant difference was found indicating 
that this test does give a fairly good estimate of pre- 
trauma intelligence." Prior to making this com- 
mre the obtained MA scores from the Vocabu- 
ry Test were reduced in accordance with the find- 
_ of a previous study and scores on both the 
Vocabulary and the AGCT were converted into 
standard scores.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 7472, 7473, 7478, 
7484, 7971, 7978, 8051) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


7808. Alexander, Leo. (Boston (Mass.) State 
Hosp.) Treatment of mental disorder. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders, 1953. xi, 507 p. $10.00.— 
The volume’s 21 chapters are the result of 23 years 
of experience during which the physical and the 
psychical required coordinated treatment. The 
first 5 chapters, dealing with viewpoints, attitudes, 
and diagnostic problems, are followed by detailed 
descriptions and clinical-experimental evaluations of 
major treatment methods (e.g., the various forms of 
shock, psychosurgery, and psychotherapy). The 
final chapter is focused upon research needs.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


7809. Anderson, Harold H. (Michigan State 
Coll., East Lansing.) Circular behavior. In Wolf & 
Precker, Success in psychotherapy, (see 27: 7843), 
163-190.—A review of the research in the field of 
circular behavior in social psychology, and a dis- 
cussion of its application to personality theory and 
to psychotherapy. In general, the thesis is that 
integrative behavior and dominating behavior tend 
to induce like behavior in others. 34 references.— 
N. M. Locke. 

7810. Baker, A. A. The misfit family: a psycho- 
dramatic technique used in a therapeutic community. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 235-243.—A large 
audience watches staff members enact a scene after 
which discussion is held and patients from the 
audience reenact the same scene followed by dis- 
cussion. Two or three repetitions are usually carried 
through per session. This technique is described in 
its various aspects. 3 cases are presented.—C. L. 
Winder. 

7811. Banay, Ralph S. Electrically induced sleep 
therapy. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 356-360.—‘"The 
electro-sleep and stimulation type of therapy here 
described makes it possible to shift the ‘color’ of the 
symptom so that the psychotic manifestation can 
be reduced to its neurotic conflictual component. 
In this relatively pale form, the emotional disorder 
can be successfully handled by one of various 
psychotherapeutic approaches.""—M. L. Simmel. 


7812. Berkwitz, Nathaniel J. Outpatient treat- 
ment with faradic (non-convulsive electric) stimula- 
tion. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 362—363.—Results of 
non-convulsive electrochock treatment preceded by 
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intravenous sodium amytal and combined with 
psychotherapy are briefly discussed. Over 600 non- 
hospitalized patients have been treated by the 
author in the past 10 years. “In the majority of 
cases treated, sustained improvement was observed 
in the treatment of simple depression, anxiety states, 
conversion hysteria, mild obsessive-compulsive 
states, somatization reactions and some ambulatory 
cases of schizophrenia.” —M. L. Simmel. 


7813. Boss, Medard. Die Bedeu der Das- 
einsanalyse fiir die Psychologie und die chiatrie. 
(The importance of ‘ Daseinsanalyse” for psychology 
and psychiatry.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 178-186. 
—*Daseinsanalyse” is a new empirical method of 
research, which, according to the author, is of great 
importance to psychology and psychiatry. Ludwig 
Binswanger's and Martin Heidegger's contributions 
in the field of “‘Daseinsanalyse’’ are discussed.— 
E. Barschak. 


7814. Bross, Rachel B. Mother and child in 
group psychotherapy. Jnt. J. tw & Psychother., 
1952, 2, 358-368.—Parallel groups of children and 
their mothers were conducted by the same therapist. 
In the mother's group, emphasis was placed on the 
need to gain insight into one’s own personal prob- 
lems, emotional needs, and strivings, and to relate 
these to the child's disturbed behavior. The children 
identified with others in the group, and became 
freer.—N. M. Locke. 


7815. Committee on Psychiatric Nursing for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry. The psychiatric nurse’s 
role in therapy. Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 1222- 
1223.—Questionnaires circulated to medical and 
nursing administrators of mental hospitals indicated 
responses thus: (1) the graduate nurse is considered 
potentially able to understand patients as being 
individuals with emotional needs modified by psycho- 
pathology ; and (2) that the present basic educational 
preparation is inadequate to develop the nurse to 
the estimated potential value she has on the mental 
hospital ward.—S. M. Amatora. 


7816. Faure, J., Crenes, R., Dutertre, F., & La- 
fon, R. Etude électroencéphalographique de trente- 
deux mnarcoanalyses. (Electroencephalographic 
study of 32 narcoanalyses.) Rev. meurol., 1951, 84, 
697—703.—The psychological state of narcosis is 
characterized by neuronal synchronization and 
lability of the autonomic nervous system.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Absir.) 


7817. Foulkes, S. H. Contribution to a sym- 
posium on group therapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1952, 25, 229-234.—Relationships in a group may be 
viewed as phenomena depending on transference or 
may be viewed as composed of 3 parts: (1) Inter- 
personal, (2) Individual-group, and (3) Patient- 
therapist. Interpretation of the transference 


depends on which view is adopted. Many aspects of 
the group therapy procedures are relatively standard. 
Reliance on interpretation of the transference may 
narrow the possible therapeutic gains, and in any 
case is best left to Freudian psychoanalysis. Group 
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ychotherapy is foremost a training of the 

erminology and concepts should not be uncritically 
transferred from individual to group therapy.—C. L. 
Winder. 

7818. Freeman, Walter. 
St. Louis, Mo.) otherapy. Quart. Rev. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1952, 7, 70-74.—Psychotherapy 
begins with the first telephone call; for a large 
number of patients the aim is to enable them to 
live with a handicap. The author prefers to treat 
psychoneurotics with tension-anxiety states. Vari- 
ous techniques are given for coping with their 
somatic complaints, with particular stress upon the 
role of carbon dioxide and its modification by con- 
trolled respiration and relaxation. Insight does 
more harm than good.—C. £. Henry. 


7819. Gallinek, Alfred. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Controversial indications for electric shock 
therapy. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 326-329.—The 
author discusses electroshock treatment in con- 
version depressions, udo-neurotic depressive 
equivalents, and schizoids with superimposed neu- 
rosis (pseudo-neurotic schizophrenics). In all these 
conditions shock therapy has been observed to 
produce very satisfactory and lasting results. 
Therapeutic failures were seen consistently in the 
compulsive-obsessive patients. Electroshock is also 
recommended as an ancillary procedure in the treat- 
ment of narcotic addiction and under certain condi- 
tions in the treatment of neurotics.—M. L. Simmel, 


7820. Gifford, C. G., Landis, E. E., & Ackerly, 
Spafford. (Norton Psychiatric Clinic, Louisville, 
Ky.) The use of social group work as a therapeutic 
factor in the hospital setting. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1953, 23, 142-157.—A social group worker 
is employed by the Norton Psychiatric Clinic in 
order to enhance group living as an aid to treatment 
in a hospital setting. The social group worker is 
active in ail the coordinative and educational 
activities of the staff. The focus of the program is on 
the development of the patients’ relationships with 
the group, enjoyment and appreciation and support 
of one another, reality working out of relationships 
and situations. In the discussion Edward D. Green- 
wood says that the addition of a social group worker 
to a hospital setting is a step toward a better 
integration of the environmental therapy program.— 
R. E. Perl. 


7821. Grotjahn, Martin. Neuere Fortschritte der 
Psychotherapie auf dem Gebiet der psychosomat- 
ischen Medizin. (New progress of psychotherapy 
in the field of psychosomatic medicine.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1952, 6, 219-227.—Psychotherapy has 
developed in different directions. The author 
discusses the contributions to the field by Franz 
Alexander, Edoardo Weiss, and others. 44 refer- 
ences.—£. Barschak. 


7822. Haimowitz, Natalie Reader, & Haimo 
Morris L. Personality es in client-cen 
therapy. In Wolf & Precker, Success in psycho- 
therapy, (see 27: 7843), 63-93.—Analysis of Ror- 
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schach records of 56 persons in psychotherapy shows 
small but consistent changes in adjustment. These 
are given in detail as well as some related inferences 
and conclusions. One is that the Rorschach is a 
highly reliable instrument. 18 references.—N. M. 
Locke. 

7823. Hamlin, Roy M. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
Berger, Benjamin, & Cummings, S. Thomas. 
Changes in adjustment following psychotherapy as 
reflected in Rorschach s. In Wolff & Precker, 
Success in psychotherapy, (see 27: 7843), 94-111.— 
Rorschachs were administered to 20 patients before 
and after psychiatric therapy. Muensch’s signs and 
the Basic Rorschach Sign were used as a measure of 
change, the latter yielding a statistically significant 
gain, but not the former. The Rorschach sign 
approach as an effective measure of psychother- 
apeutic change is an encouraging one.—N. M. 
Locke. 

7824. Hogan, Richard A. 
Coll., Los Angeles, Calif.) A measure of client 
defensiveness. In Wolf & Precker, Success in 
psychotherapy, (see 27: 7843), 112-142.—Resting 
on a theory of self, threat, and defense, a method 
of analyzing therapy protocols is given. Defense is 
identified and reduced to a quantifiable measure. 
Suggestive evidence of the objectivity, reliability, 
and valdity of the measure is presented.—N. M. 
Locke. 

7825. Illing, Hans A. Short-contact group psy- 
chotherapy. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 377- 
382.—Conditions in an Army hospital limited group 
psychotherapy to short term. Of necessity, the 
results were limited, but they were effective.—N. M. 
Locke. 

7826. Kalson, Leon. The role of the rehabilita- 
tion workshop in psychiatric disabilities. J. Re- 
habilit., 1953, 19(1), 3-6.—In spite of very great 
need, it appears that psychiatrically disabled persons 
are receiving relatively much less attention than 
those who require physical rehabilitation. This 
appears to be due, in part, to difficulties in establish- 
ing feasibility. Kalson argues for the desirability of 
establishing rehabilitation workshops for the psy- 
chiatrically disabled as a transition step between 
hospitalization and referral to a vocational re- 
habilitation agency. A number of case studies are 
briefed and provide examples of the value of this 
intermediate work try-out situation—M. A. Sei- 
denfeld. 

7827. Klein, H. S. Contribution to a symposium 
on group therapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 
223-228.—Group therapy is of value in that it 
focuses trends and brings into view interpersonal 
relationships which might not be so apparent in 
individual therapy, especially in patients who try 
to avoid external reality. On the whole, however, 
important defence mechanisms are more difficult to 
recognize in the group situation. Countertransfer- 
ence phenomena are less readily handled in groups. 
Group therapy is not necessarily more economical 
for the patient than individual therapy. Group 


(George Pepperdine 
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sessions should be supplemented by individual 
sessions.—C. L. Winder. 


7828. Kotkov, Benjamin (V.A. Mental Hygiene 
Unit, Boston, Mass.), & Meadow, Arnold. Ror- 
schach criteria for continuing group psychotherapy. 
Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 324-333.—Using 
Rorschach scores as a measure of continuation vs. 
breaking therapy in a group setting, it was found 
that the FC-CF variable was significant. This 
finding may provide a link between Freud's postula- 
tions and those of Rorschach.—N. M. Locke. 


7829. Lafitte, Victor. La thérapeutique par le 
sommeil. (Therapeutics through sleep.) Bull. Gr. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 97-100. 
—The origins of sleep therapeutics are credited to 
Pavlov for his theories on the physiology and 
pathology of the nervous system. ‘Pavlov has 
shown that sleep and inhibition represent the same 
process. Inhibition is . . . an active phenomenon 
of opposition.”” The protective role of inhibition 
and sleep (internal inhibition irradiating to the 
whole hemispheres and subcortical regions) leads 
to its therapeutic value. Sleep inhibition does not 
only permit the resting of cortical cells but also the 
destruction of certain pathological cortico-visceral 
connections and the reestablishment of normal 
connections. The application of sleep therapeutics 
is reviewed and the different methods of inducement 
are discussed.—D. Belanger. 


7830. Lebovici, S. Ce que la psychothérapie ap- 
porte a la compréhension psychologique des groupes. 
(What psychotherapy does for the psychological 
comprehension of groups.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 101-104.—A definition 
of what the author means by the word “‘group”’ is 
given. The methods used in France for group 
therapy are presented and the author shows the 
main phenomena of group dynamics revealed by 
these methods. Possible applications of these 
methods are briefly mentioned in conclusion.— 
A. Pinard. 


7831. Liddell, D. W., & Weil-Malherbe, H. 
(Runwell Hospital, Wickford, Essex, Eng.) The 
effects of methedrine and of lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide on mental processes and on the blood 
adrenaline level. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1953, 16, 7-13.—‘'d-N-Methylamphetamine hydro- 
chloride (‘‘methedrine’’) in doses of 40 to 60 mg. 
and lysergic acid diethylamide (L.S.D.) in doses of 
40 to 60 wg. were given by intravenous injection to 
patients suffering from various mental disorders. 

. After an initial phase of relaxation both drugs 
produced an aggravation of the clinical picture: 
while depressive patients became more retarded and 
depressed, or more agitated, schizophrenic patients 
showed signs of increased withdrawal and tension 
and an accentuation of catatonic and cataleptic 
features. Abreaction frequently occurred, especially 
in psychoneurotic patients. Rapid mood swings 
were sometimes observed after the injection of 
L.S.D. Methedrine did not produce this effect, but 
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it more readily provoked hallucinations in schizo- 
phrenic patients."’ 16 references.—M. L. S/mmel. 


7832. Lipshutz, Daniel M. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Group psychotherapy as an aid in psycho- 
analysis. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 316- 
323.—Patients being treated in individual psycho- 
analysis were formed into a group in addition to their 
individual work. As a result of this it was found 
that resistances were more readily broken through, 
associative and dream material were more readily 
understandable to the patient, patients became more 
aware of transferences, and counter-transference 
became a richer and more stimulating experience.— 
N. M. Locke. 

7833. Mosak, Harold H. Problems in the de- 
finition and measurement of success in psycho- 
therapy. In Wolf & Precker, Success in psycho- 
therapy, (see 27: 7843), 1-25.—Satisfactory research 
in therapy has lagged because of the problem of 
defining criteria of progress. The value systems of 
various schools play an important role in the 
definition of success. The depth of adjustment 
requires that the measuring device be geared to the 
level of personality it is intended to explore. The 
question of permanence of cure is one that has 
received scant attention. Several questions are 
raised by the problem of quantification. 74 refer- 
ences.—N. M. Locke. 

7834. Peplau, Hildegard E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Psychiatric nurses’ family group. Amer. 
J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 1475—1477.—Inter-personal rela- 
tions and psychiatric nursing problems are discussed 
and suggestions for improving these relationships 
given. Author shows the importance of psycho- 
therapeutic nursing, though it does not replace 
custodial care.—S. M. Amatora. 

7835. Raskin, Nathaniel J. An objective study 
of the locus-of-evaluation factor in psychotherapy. 
In Wolff & Precker, Success in psychotherapy, (see 
27: 7843), 143-162.—Success in therapy is asso- 
ciated with a difference between dependence on the 
judgment of others, and one’s own evaluation. A 
locus of evaluation rating scale was drawn up and 
applied to 10 counseling cases. Use of the scale is a 
reliable procedure, and scores may be used as a 
criterion on therapeutic progress.—N. M. Locke. 

7836. Sackler, Mortimer D., Sackler, Ray- 
mond R., Co Tui, Marti-Ibdfiez, Felix, LaBurt, 
Harry A., & Sackler, Arthur M. (Creedmoor State 
Hosp., New York.) The newer biochemotherapies 
in psychiatry. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1952, 
7, 59-69.—"The historic roots of biochemotherapy 
have been traced from the work of Kraepelin. The 
role of thyroid, testosterone-estrogen, insulin, and 
histamine in the treatment of the major psychiatric 
disorders has been reviewed with particular emphasis 
upon the physiologic findings during these therapies. 
The antagonistic or antidyne role of these physiologic 
substances to the adrenocortical substance has been 
presented in an attempt to integrate physiologic 
phenomena with clinical findings.” 74-item bibli- 
ography.—C. E. Henry. 
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7837. Schindler, Walter. The “grou 


p personality” 
concept in group psychotherapy. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 311-315.—Every 


up pos- 
sesses a personality, in Allport’ s sense of th the word. 


This personality can be divided into id, , and 
superego. All groups, of any nature, loo for a 
common denominator as a for security. In 


therapy groups the aim is to regain health. Pa- 
tients transfer on each other as brothers and sisters, 
look upon the group as a whole as a mother, and 
regard the therapist as the father. Through this 
anne a epee personality” emerges in therapy. 

7838. Steuart, G. W. Psychological aspects of a 
neighbourhood health service. J. soc. Res. Pretoria, 
1952, 3, 48-55.—“A preliminary pe is presented 
on the panties ott al aspects of a demonstration 
health centre at the iastlente of Family and Com- 
munity Health (Union Health Department) in 
Durban. The clinical and group work of this centre 
is described in relation to its objective of providing 
a composite curative, preventive and promotive 
service. The full integration of psychological 
principles into such a service can take place only 
where practical expression is given to concepts of (a) 
the psychosomatic unity of the individual; (b) the 
relations between the health of the individual and 
his social environment.”—N. De Palma. 

7839. Teirich, H. R. Group psychotherapy with 
women patients in a mental hospital. IJni. J. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 369-376. pen groups of 7-12 

rsons in a mental hospital totaled to 165 women. 
Th he women's groups were far more successful than 
those com of men, aithough internal and 
external differences between groups are noted. 
Suggestions, questions, and criticisms were the basis 
of discussion. “In group therapy there exists the 
possibility of developing a new and better relation- 
ship between patient and doctor.’’"—N. M. Locke. 

7840. Thetford, William N. An objective meas- 
urement of frustration tolerance in evaluating 
psychotherapy. In Wolf & Precker, Success in 
psychotherapy, (see 27: 7843), 26-62.—-Assuming 
that persons undergoing psychotherapy do so 
because of some felt tension, the reactivity of the 
autonomic nervous system may be a measure of 
disturbance. It — that there then should be 
a relation between objective evaluation and physio- 
logical change. Work with 19 subjects led to the 
conclusion that the assumption could be sub- 
stantiated, with the galvanic recovery quotient as 
the measure of reaction to and recovery from a 
frustration situation. Therapeutic implications are 
given. 68 references.—N. M. Locke. 

(Catedrético de Psi- 


7841. +“ Nagera, A. 
. adrid, 5. Reflexiones sobre la 


psicoterapta yp Be 9 (Some reflections on 


existential psychotherapy.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1951, 6, 677-687.—V. E. Frankl developed 
the ideas of “existential analysis’’ and ‘“‘logotherapy.”’ 
His approach followed the philosophical concepts of 
Heidegger and N. Hartmann and the general 
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<a of “existential analysis” as outlined by 
Binswan The method is compared with con- 
vential lien analysis and Adlerian therapy.— 


G. B. Strother. 

7842. Wilcox, Paul H. Coordination of electro- 
stimulation with other techniques in the treatment 
of neurotic symptoms. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 360—- 
361.—“The author prefers to use non-coma and 
coma CO, treatments, combined with his special 
psychopenetration psychotherapy, without electro- 
stimulation as the method of first choice because it 
is least hazardous and least inconvenient for the 
patient. Non-convulsive electrostimulation (E.S. 
ne.) under sodium pentothal anesthesia is the 
method of second choice. . . . Electroconvulsive 
therapy (E.C.T.) is the method of third choice, 
but its hazards and inconveniences must be assumed 
when the indications are clear that the other methods 
will fail or are failing.”"—M. L. Simmel. 


7843. Wolff, Werner (Bard Coll., Annandale, 
N. Y.), & Precker, Joseph A. Success in psycho- 
therapy. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. 
vi, 196 p. $4.75.—This symposium (abstracted 
separately in nos. 7809, 7822, 7823, 7824, 7833, 
7835, 7840) consists of contributions discussing the 
establishment of objective criteria for the measure- 
ment of diagnostic and therapeutic methods.— 
N. M. Locke. 

7844. Zimin, P. N., et al. Blizhaishie rezul’taty 
tkanevoi terapii pri psikhicheskikh rasstroistvakh. 
(Immediate results of tissue therapy in cases of 
mental disturbance.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(1), 47-48.—Research to date indicates that 
tissue therapy produces positive action in cases of 
“traumatic epilepsy, presenile psychoses, and the 
hallucinatory-paranoid form ps schizophrenia.” — 

I. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 7920, 7926, 7933) 
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7845. Ainsworth, Mary D., & Boston, Mary. 
Psychodiagnostic assessments of a child after 
prolonged separation in early childhood. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 169-201.—“‘It is believed 
that follow-up studies of the kind undertaken .. . 

resent a very promising method of exploring the 
interaction between aetiological factors, overt adjust- 
ment and underlying dynamic processes.” The one 
case is presented in detail, particularly the psycho- 
logical test results and interpretations. Separation 
for three years from age 1 in this case was necessary 
because the child had tuberculosis.—C. L. Winder. 

7846. Banks, Charlotte. (U. Coil., London, Eng.) 
es ium on psychologists and psychiatrists in the 

guidance service: VI. Research in child 

Fe Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 1-7.— 
aithough substantial research on problems of child 
guidance falling within the province of the psy- 
chologist has been done, little systematic study of the 
strictly psychiatric aspects has been reported. Lack 
of time on the part of the clinician is the most 
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obvious reason for this neglect. Cooperation with 
university departments offers a possible solution of 
the research problem, although numerous difficulties 
beset such attempted teamwork. There is no clear 
evidence that psychiatric treatment in the child 
guidance clinic is more effective than the techniques 
of the psychologists. Survey of the literature since 
1914 demonstrates no significant discovery in child 
guidance made first by child psychiatrists, and then 
borrowed by the psychologists. Psychologists in 
England too first introduced psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples into child guidance work.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7847. Burt, Cyril. Symposium on psychologists 
and psychiatrists in the child guidance service: VII: 
Conclusion. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 8-28.— 
By way of clarifying the functions of the psychologist 
in child guidance definitions of both psychiatry and 
psychology are reviewed. An analysis of problems 
encountered in this area is undertaken: 80-90% 
are non-pathological, with organic defect as a 
causative factor rarely found in the child guidance 
clinic. The need for appropriate professional train- 
ing of psychologists and psychiatrists, recognized by 
other participants of the discussion, is reiterated 
here. The actual preparation of both types of 
practitioners is examined, and appears to suggest 
competency to deal with very different classes of 
problems. Examination of the degree of success 
achieved by medical and psychological methods of 
diagnosis and treatment respectively demonstrates 
no clear superiority in either area of the psychiatric 
approach ; except in definitely pathological cases, the 
results achieved by the psychiatrist are less im- 
pressive than those realized by the psychologist. 17 
references.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7848. de Ataide, Schneebeerger. Contribuicfo 
para o estudo da assimetria funcional dos hemi- 
sférios cerebrais. (Contribution to the study of 
asymmetrical functioning of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres.) Crianca portug., 1951-1952, 11, 107-128.— 
Lateral preference as to hand, eye, and foot was 
studied on 76 children with character alterations, 
30 with speech defects, and 116 considered normal. 
Imperfect preference and left-handedness occurred 
more often among subjects with speech and character 
troubles than among the normals, wherefore it is 
concluded that imperfect preference and left-handed- 
ness bear relation to character alterations as well as 
to speech defects. In some cases of left-handedness, 
focal lesions were found in the left hemisphere of the 


brain.—K. K. Fassett. 

7849. Hipfner, F. Schulschwierigkeiten und 
neurotische Symptome in der Pripubertiat; Verlauf 
einer psychagogischen Betreuung. (Difficulties in 
school and neurotic symptoms in pre-puberty; 
course of a psychagogic treatment.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 72-83.—The case 
record of a 12-year old girl, referred as a behavior 

roblem and nailbiter. After 55 hours of treatment, 
in which the focus was on the girl’s inability to 
express aggression, considerable improvement could 
be reported.—A. O. Ross. 
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7850. Hi Werner. Zur Bedeutung und 
Entwicklung der analytischen tagger a und 
Child Guidance Clinics in den U (The signifi- 
cance and development of analytic psychotherapy 
and child guidance clinics in the U.S. Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, "9-94.— 
The history of analytic psychotherapy i in the US is 
traced and the growth and function of child guidance 
clinics is outlined. To a visitor from Germany, 
untiring enthusiasm and vitality are noticeable in 
the US child guidance movement.—A. O. Ross. 


7851. Katzenstein, Betty. Roteiro para educacao 
pré-prim4ria. (Program for pre-primary education.) 
Crianca portug., 1951-1952, 11, 297-331.—The child 
psychology department of the Children’s Crusade 
of S. Paulo functions as a child guidance clinic and as 
a center for specialized studies. Such studies pertain 
to environmental conditions, in home and kinder- 
garten. Continuity between kindergarten and 
school is important. The various aspects of the 
studies are illustrated by means of percentages 
within the groups of children under observation.— 
K. K. Fassett. 

7852. Lorr, Maurice, & Jenkins, Richard L. 
(VA Central Off., Washington, D. C.) Patterns of 
maladjustment in children. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 
9, 16-19.—Factor methods were applied to statistical 
data based on 5000 cases examined at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research to determine meaningful 
categories for behavior disorders in children. “Five 
oblique factors are found in parallel analyses of 
boys and girls. These factors may be described as 
socialized delinquency, internal conflict, unsocialized 
aggressiveness, brain damage and schizoid reaction. 
A second order factor analysis, undertaken in the 
case of the boys only, indicates that the interrelations 
between these primary factors can be accounted for 
in terms of two orthogonal second order factors, a 
factor of rebellion characteristic of both the un- 
socialized aggressive and the socialized delinquent, 
and a factor of maladaptation tending toward 
disorganization of the adaptive process and most 
characteristic of the schizoid.’""—L. B. Heathers. 

7853. Manhdes, Maria P. Centro de orientacfo e 
reeducacdo “Laetitia.” (The “Laetitia” Orientation 
and Reeducation Center.) Crianga portug., 1951- 
1952, 11, 285-296.—This Center, in Rio de Janeiro, 
is devoted to the treatment and orientation of 
children and adolescents with emotional distur- 
bances. Between 1948 and 1950, 250 cases had been 
treated, the greatest number being between ages 
6 and 11. Character problems formed the largest 
single group. Testing and psychotherapy are used, 
and some treatment of parents.—K. K. Fassett. 

7854. Obers, Samuel J., Goldman, Julia, & 
Sussman, Sarah. (Jewish Child Care Assoc., New 
York.) Fellowship House: a small-group residence 
for adolescent boys. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 37, 
66-75.—A preliminary report on a small group 
residence program for maladjusted adolescent boys 
in a large urban community. Of the 27 boys thus 
far studied, all but three have shown some improve- 
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ment in their —— during their stay at Fellow- 
ship House. Most of the adolescents worked on a 
full time basis or went to schooi and worked part 
time. They paid their own board. Some success- 
fully completed a high-school program and even 
went to college. By providing a situation approxi- 
mating a normal home in a large city area and good 
orientation in the major areas of the boy’s life, this 
program appears to be effective in correcting many 
major difficulties in this group.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 
7855. Pickard, P. M. Sprache ohne Worte. 
(Language without speech.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 71-72.—Children fre- 
quently express themselves by gestures, movements, 
and play. This type of communication is the basis 
of play therapy. If we are to be of help, we must 
attempt to learn this language.—A. O. Ross. 


7856. Sylvester, Emmy. Discussion of techniques 
used to prepare young children for analysis. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 306-321.—The first child’s 
tolerance for direct gratification had to be restored 
preparatory to analysis. In the second case, pro- 
longed preparation was necessary because develop- 
mental factors had prevented the establishment of 
personal identity. The third case was fixated on 
magic control and autoplastic modes of mastery 
because of excessive adult interference with physio- 
logical functions. In the preparatory period, allo- 
plastic mechanisms were permitted as well as 
solutions other than magical.—D. Prager. 


7857. Ullmann, Charles A. Mental health screen- 
ing of school children. Publ. Hith Rep., 1952, 67(12), 
1219-1223.—“‘On the basis of the study of white 
ninth-grade public school children, the assessment 
of maladjustment appears to require at least two 
approaches. . . . Ratings appear to be better pre- 
dictors of the response by society to acted-out 
behavior, and self-descriptive data appear to be 
better predictors of that aspect of adjustment which 
has to do with feelings, attitudes, inner tensions, and 
what the individual himself will choose to do.” 


7858. Wassef, H. W. Attitude of child psychia- 
trist towards parents. Egypt. J. Psychol., 1952, 8, 
3-14.—Ignoring the parents will result in their 
opposing the therapeutic process. This is explained 
as an ego defense mechanism on the part of the 
parents because they recognize that someone had 
succeeded where they had failed. Another psychia- 
trist should work with them and help them accept 
the child. For unless their attitude changes recovery 
of the child is not possible. Failure in achieving a 
cure does not mean that the disease is incurable but 
may reflect a deficiency in the method of treatment. 
—L. H. Melikian. 


(See also abstract 7513) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


7859. Arnstein, E. (Brandeis Centre of Vocational 
Guidance, Jerusalem, Israel.) Haindividual-psiho- 
logia v’hapsihotehnika. (Individual psychology and 
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psychotechnics.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 266-277. 
—A. Adler's theories are to be used for purposes of 
vocational guidance. Early childhood memories 
contain projective material that enables to study the 
personality and its interests and attitudes. Child- 
hood memories of 45 secondary school leavers (12th 
grade) have been compared ith questionnaires, 
interest inventories, and other characterological 
material. The results correspond more than in 50% 
to Spranger’s typology and Thurstone’s factors. 
The vocational choice was in most cases identical 
with the attempt to recommend a job on the ground 
of childhood memories.—H. Ormian. 


7860. Barahal,G. D. (Wayne U., Detroit, ares) 
Personality problems and vocational 
Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 224-226.—The voca- 
tional counselor should be sensitive to the need of 
referring to psychiatrists or qualified psychologists, 
clients who exhibit deep emotional problems which 
prevent an adequate vocational adjustment. Psy- 
chiatrists should use the services of vocational 
counselors to facilitate the total adjustment of the 
individual.—G. S. Speer. 


7861. Beilin, Harry. Factors affecting occupa- 
tional choice in a lower socio-economic group. Dis- 
sertation Absir., 1953, 13, 115-116.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 325 pages, $4.06, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4556. 

7862. Gellman, William. (Jewish Voc. Service, 
Chicago, Ill.) Facilitating vocational adjustment. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 29, 143-147.—The 
needs for a vocational adjustment service are, in the 
opinion of the author, not suitably met by the run- 
of-the-mill vocational guidance program. The use 
of a work trial situation appears to be useful in 
providing an observational basis for determining the 
behavior of the client under varying working condi- 
tions. This program, as utilized in the JVS in 
Chicago, is described.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7863. Princenthal, Hermaa H. Response to voca- 
tional guidance : veterans with functional psychiatric 
disorders compared with other disabled veterans. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 127-128.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 213 pages, $2.66, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4530. 


7864. Strong, Edward K., Jr. Manual for the 
Vocational Interest Blank for Women. Revised 
Blank. (Form W) and Scales. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1951. 19 p. 15¢.— 
(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 160.) 

7865. Strong, Edward K., Jr. Other psychometric 
instruments. ¢. Vocational Interest Test for men 
and women. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 789-796.—The 
rationale and clinical uses of the Strong test are 
described along with 3 illustrative cases—L. A. 
Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 7481, 7487, 7488) 
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7866. Adorna, Theodor W. Zum Verhiltis von 
Psychoanalyse und Gesellschaftstheorie. (The re- 
lationship between psychoanalysis and social science 
theory.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 1-18.—It has been 
the merit of the neo-Freudians to draw the attention 
of psychoanalysis to social theories. The author 
criticises the neo-Freudians for various reasons: 
neglect of childhood memories, too much stress on 
the influence of milieu, too much conformity toward 
existing society and therefore too much stress on 
adjustment.—E. Barschak. 


7867. Chugunov, S. A. Znachenie élektroenfse- 
falografii dla raspoznavaniia narushenii vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti v klinike. (The significance of 
electroencephalography for the discernment of dis- 
turbances of higher nervous activity in the clinic.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 26-33.—Ex- 
amples of electroencephalographic study are adduced 
to show that it is reasonable to assume that the 
“electroencephalographic method, if suitably devel- 
oped, [will be] of undoubted value in the clinic for 
getting at knowledge of [those] principles of higher 
nervous activity which were established by I. P. 
Pavlov.”—IJ. D. London. 


7868. Galdston, Iago. Psychiatry for everyman in 
his everyday life. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 37, 1-13. 
—A philosophical discussion of man’s need to find 
satisfactions no longer part of everyday life. Using 
the home, the status of woman and the present-day 
role of religion, Galdston points out how these three 
institutions have lost much of the earlier significance 
and meaning and thus fail to supply the orientation 
and security man needs. Hence his interest and 
demand that psychiatry supply him the explanation 
at least for these deficits —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7869. Korsakov, S. S. Dve vstupitel’nykh lekfsii 
S. S. Korsakova. (Two introductory lectures of 
S. S. Korsakov.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(1), 7-11.—Two introductory lectures, delivered 
by Korsakov in 1891, are reproduced.—TJ. D. London. 


7870. Masserman, Jules H. Experimente iiber 
psychodynamische Probleme. (Experiments on 
psychodynamic problems.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 
102-120.—The biodynamic experiments on animals, 
which the author describes, support the opinion of 
psychiatrists that electric shock and other drastic 
forms of therapy may be useful in certain new and 
acute psychoses. Their indiscriminate use may, 
however, be dangerous because of possible cerebral 
damages. Most recent laboratory experiments con- 
firm this opinion in regard to lobotomy, lobectomy, 
and thalamotomy.—E. Barschak. 


7871. Molochek, A. I. Vzgliady S. S. Korsakova 
na psikhogennye reaktsii v klinike psikhicheskikh 
boleznei. (S. S. Korsakov’s views on psychogenous 
reactions in the clinicology of mental diseases.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 19-25.—A discus- 
sion of certain of Korsakov’s views; from which 
the conclusion is drawn that the “physiological 
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treatment, + given by S. S. Korsakov to psychogenous 
reactions, wed the close dependence fobtaining] 

between neurosis and the pathological development 
of personality which is one of the chief links for 
transition into complex psychotic states.”—J. D. 
London. 


7872. Moor, Paul. Zur Psychologie und Pida- 
gogik des inneren Haltes. (Psychology and educa- 
tion of “inner support."") Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 
144 154.—What gives “inner support” to man and 
how must man be so that something can give him 
inner support? The author discusses these questions 
in connection with heredity. He also mentions 
philosophical and educational reasons for under- 
standing problem behavior, which to him, might be 
understood as lack of “inner support.’”—EZ. Bar- 
schak. 

7873. Murakami, M. The relationship between 
schizophrenia and neuroses. Folia psychiat. neur. 
jep., 1951, 5, 55-60.—Three case histories are used 
as a basis for commenting upon the significance of 
the transition from neurotic-like symptoms to those 
of schizophrenia. They follow the Meyerian concept 
that schizophrenia results in situations in which 
there is repeated frustration in the effort to adapt 
to the environment. They appear to explain the 
transition in symptoms from pre-psychotic to 
psychotic states as the expression of a more profound 
personality regression than occurs in the neuroses, 
and relate this to the teachings of Janet.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7874. Ombredane, A. Distinction et mise en 
place des aspects de la projection. (Distinction and 
positioning of the aspects of projection.) Bull. Gr. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no), 55-62.— 
In this attempt to classify the concept of projection 
the author distinguishes: (1) a speculary (“spécu- 
laire’’) form of projection by which the subject 
projects himself just as he thinks (indicative mode) 
he is, or such as he would like (optative mode) to be; 
(2) a cathartic form in which the subject projects 
himself such as he pretends not to be but such as 
another person is in his place; (3) a complementary 
form (described by Allport) in which the subject 
lends to others attitudes that would justify his own 
state of mind. Several examples illustrate these 
aspects of projection.— A. Pinard. 

7875. Pichot, P. Comparaisons inter-tests et 
“scatter” en psychopathologie: méthodes et per- 
spectives. (Inter-test comparisons and scatter in 
psychopathology: methods and perspectives.) Buill. 
Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4 (sp. no.), 
51-54.—The aim of this article is to point to the 
existence of statistical methods, not very much in 
use yet, and applicable to groups of numerical 
results. Following a critical review of the better 
known methods, the method of the discriminating 
function, originally proposed by Fisher, is considered 
as being the most adequate for the statistical 
analysis of the psychological patterns of various 
nosological groups.—A. Pétnard. 
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7876. gg ee O dvukh vstupitel’nykh lekfsi- 
fakh S. Korsakova. (On two introductory 
vont S. S. Korsakov.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(1), 11- 12.—-Comments on two lectures 
delivered by Korsakov in 1891.—J. D. London. 


7877. Sadler, William S. Practice of psychiatry. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Mosby, 1953. 1183 p. $15.00.— 
Brings “Modern psychiatry” (see 20: 4639) up-to- 
date and includes several new features. ere is 
a new chapter devoted to the attitudinal pathoses; 
a chapter deals with psychosomatic medicine; the 
chapter on classification of personality has been 
enlarged to include Sheldon’s; and the chapter on 
psychiatric tests has been expanded. Schools of 
ro are discussed in the es 307-item 

bliography. 35-page glossary.—A. J. Sprow. 

7878. Selye, Hans. The general-adaptation- 
syndrome in its relationships to present. i 
ogy, an thology. In Weider, A 
tions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 234— 
274.—This chapter reprinted from Siress sets forth 
the application of the concept of stress to the be- 
havior disorders, reviews the evidences in support of 
this integration, and provides suggestions for thera- 
peutic approaches. 247-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7879. Snezhnevskii, A. V., ef al. Ot redakfsii. 
(From the editorial board.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(1), 4-5.—In conformity with the “just 
criticisms” directed against the journal, Neuro- 

hology and Psychiatry, it is necessary to make of 
it “a militant organ of the materialist direction” and 
see to it that it “decisively struggle to realize the 
decisions of the (Pavioviaa | easians [of 1950].” It 
should “‘actively advance the creative development 
of Pavlovian theory in [psychiatry and neuro- 
pathology ] and not permit the penetration into its 
pages of articles which distort and vulgarize the 
great Pavlovian theory. . . ."—J. D. London. 


7880. Storch, A. Existenzphilosophische Rich- 
tungen in der modernen Psychopathologie: Er- 
widerung zu R. de Rosa. (Existence-philosophical 
directions in contemporary psychopathology: a reply 
to R. de Rosa.) ervenarst, 1952, 23, 421-423.— 
A reply to an earlier polemic against “existence- 
philosophical directions in contemporary psycho- 
pathology” (see 27: 2819). In contrast to a psycho- 

pathology bound by traditional views and a narrow 
conception of “clinical facts,’’ an existence-philo- 
sophical approach enquires after the “‘world of the 
patient and the ways in which he is related to self, 
others and surroundings.” —E. W. Eng. 


7881. Weider, Arthur. (U. a Ba 
Contributions toward medical psychol theory 
and psychodiagnostic methods. New Yor : Ronald 
Press, 1953. 2 vols. xxv, 885 p. $12.00.—Designed 
for advanced college and postgraduate students, the 
volumes aim “to present a balanced group of 
significant professional contributions by outstanding 
authorities in the field of medical psychology.” The 
first volume is in 3 parts: Part 1 (2 chapters) deals 
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a ganna relationships, Part 2 (5 chapters) 
pre ers psychological foundations, Part 3 (11 
chapters) discusses psychosomatic relationships. 
Volume 2 (11 chapters) is given over to psycho- 
diagnostic test methods and medical practice. 
Chapters not previously abstracted are abstracted 
in this issue—L. A. Pennington. 


7882. Wolff, Harold G. Life stress and bodily 
disease. In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical 
psychology, (see 27: 7881), 315-367.—Patterns of 
defense to stress, including offense, ejection-riddance, 
“holding fast,” metabolism changes, and others are 
described by reference to experimental data and 
their relationships to biology, psychology, and cul- 
ture. Human reaction to threat “may be more 
important than response to assaults.” 90-item 
bibliography.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstract 7641) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


7883. Héfler, Rudolf. Die Schwachbegabten. 
(Feebleminded children.) N. Bl. Taubstummen- 
bildung, 1952, 6, 325—338.—Feebleminded children 
who are capable "of learning spoken language should 
participate in pre-school courses and limiting the 
training to certain forms of usage of language and 
particular emphasis on training the manual skills 
should facilitate their becoming useful members of 
society. Special institutions for the feebleminded 
meet these requirements best. Under certain cir- 
cumstances such institutions may have to be 
established on the basis of interstate arrangements. 
For a differential diagnosis of the intelligence defi- 
ciency special tests that do not necessitate the use 
of language will. have to be administered—P. L. 
Krieger. 

7884. Brian H. Epilepsy in mongolism. 
Arch. Dis. Childh., 1951, 26, 501-503.—A case report 
of a 9-yr.-old with necropsy findings.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7885. Mitchell, William C., Jr. Learning in un- 
differentiated and familial mental defectives : a study 
to differentiate the bona fide mental defective from 
the so-called do-defective. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 125.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New 
York U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 151 

ges, $1.89, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 

ich., Publ. No. 4146. 


7886. National Conference of Catholic Charities. 
Planning for the exceptional child. Washington, 
D. C.: Author, 1952. 25 p. 75¢. (Mimeo.)— 
Contains 3 papers by staff members of Catholic 
schools dealing with problems of retarded children: 
“The message of ‘My son’s story,’”’ by Sister Miriam 
Teresa; “‘The story of St. Rita’s Home for Children,” 
by Sister Mary Sebastian; and ‘‘How parents help 
their exceptional children,” by Sister M. Theodore. 

7887. Stacey, Chalmers L., & Cantor, Gordon. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) The use of Zaslow’s test of 
concept formation on a group of subnormals. J. 
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clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 51-53.—Zaslow’s test of 
concept formation is described. It was given to 30 
borderline and 30 moron adolescent girls. ‘The 
results were analyzed in the same manner as that 
used by Zaslow in his work with a group of schizo- 
phrenics and normals. The performance of the sub- 
normal group tended to parallel that of the schizo- 
phrenic subjects."" When comparing borderline and 
moron S's on the task, the only significant difference 
appeared on Part B; the borderlines grasped the 
concept better than did morons.—L. B. Heathers. 

7888. Stevens, Phyllis Wolfe. The performance 
of delinquent and non-delinquent defectives in a 
level of aspiration experiment. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, 
No. 506, 224.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


(See also abstracts 7794, 7806, 7925) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


7889. Abrams, Arnold. Effects of group therapy 
upon certain personality characteristics of a selected 
group of institutionalized male sex offenders. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 114.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 205 pages, $2.56, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4508. 

7890. Balint, Michael. Uber Liebe und Hass. 
(On live and hate.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 19-33. 
—The case history of a 40-year-old woman is told to 
illustrate the sequence: love, hate, and anxiety, 
which, according to the author, is a perpetual 
sequence. To indicate the role of transfer in 
analytical situations, the difference between primi- 
tive and mature love, the comparison between love 
and hate, and various therapeutic solutions are 
discussed.—E. Barschak. 


7891. Beres, David. Clinical notes on aggression 
in children. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 241- 
263.—The data indicate that ego disturbances and 
unsatisfactory fusion with libido are of greater 
importance in evaluating aggressive manifestations 
in children than is the minimization of frustration.— 
D. Prager. 

7892. Bibring, Edward. Das Problem der De- 
pression. (The problem of depression.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1952, 6, 81-101.—Freud first attempted to 
discriminate between grief (Trauer) and melancholia. 
Rado’s, Fenichel’s, and Edith Jacobson’s contribu- 
tions are discussed. The author raises the question 
if all types of depression can be traced back to a 
common denominator. He denies it. 15 references. 
—E. Barschak. 


7893. Bonaparte, Marie. Masturbation and death 
or a compulsive confession of masturbation. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child., 1952, 7, 170-172.—The sinning 
child felt she could cause her own death or the death 
of others through her masturbation. Compulsive 
confession of masturbation was necessary in order to 
be granted absolution and reassurance.—D. Prager. 


7894. Donnell, Catherine, & Glick, Selma J. 
(Jewish Board of Guardians, New York.) Back- 
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ground factors in 100 cases of Jewish unmarried 
mothers. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 29, 152-160. 
—This study emphasizes the fact that ego weakness 
may play an important and unsuspected role in 
unwed mothers by “permitting an acting out of 
psychological problems." Furthermore, the inter- 
relationship of such factors as parental attitudes, 
death or absence of one parent, broken homes, con- 
fusion regarding proper sex identification, relations 
with putative father, and of precipitating factors are 
stressed. Treatment to prevent recurrence of the 
initial pregnancy must be directed toward much more 
frequent and more intensive case work procedures 
along lines which are suggested.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7895. Giese, Hans. Zur Psychopathologie der 
homosexuellen Partnerwahl. (Psychopathology of 
homosexual partner-choice.) Jb. Psychol. Psycho- 
ther., 1953, 1, 223-225.—Observations based on a 
5 year study of 2000 homosexual men and 100 homo- 
sexual women. The homosexual man is usually in- 
capable of stable relations with a male partner. 
Female homosexual relationships, on the other hand, 
are usually lasting and firm. “. . . the relationship 
of male partners demonstrates the inconstant char- 
acter of male sexuality in contrast to the constant, 
dependable, and in the final analyis, firm character 
of feminine sexuality.’’ Characteristic of the male 
homosexual are: recapitulation of youthful experi- 
ences, disintegration of relationships, and use of 
roles, gestures, and mannerisms. This is the char- 
acteristic deception of male sexuality coming to the 
fore. By contrast, a rare case of a stable male 
homosexual ‘“‘marriage”’ is described.—E. W. Eng. 

7896. Harms, H. E., & Soniat, T. L. L. (Tulane 
U., New Orleans, La.) The meaning of fatigue. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1952, (March), 311-317.— 
80% of patients complaining of fatigue are psycho- 
neurotic. Causes of fatigue are discussed under two 
heads: (1) debilitating illness in which constitutional 
make-up and reaction to illness play a role; (2) emo- 
tional disorders (fatigue due to lack of motivation; 
fatigue due to nervous tension and anxiety; fatigue 
in depressed patients; ‘“‘the business man’s syn- 
drome" of fatigue; hysterical attacks of fatigue; 
fatigue due to chronic inhibitions of ego-function). 
Psychotherapy is indicated in psychoneurotic fatigue 
with drug therapy used only to release tension or for 
patient to give free expression about himself.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

7897. Husted, H. H. Personality and sex con- 
flicts; living and learning in our neurotic society. 
New York: McBride Company, 1952. 265 p. $3.95. 
—This book which is designed for professional and 
lay people discusses the various sources of maladjust- 
ment in our present-day society and points out the 
ways and means by which human beings can achieve 
greater happiness emphasizing the spiritual aspects 
of life. Examples from religion, the various fields of 
arts, and results from scientific studies support the 
views expressed in the 18 chapters.—M. J. Stanford. 


7898. Lolis, Kathleen. “He bites!” Under- 
standing the Child, 1953, 22, 22-24.—Describes 
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iy a made with a young im w raadig pupil treated 
y the school psychologist.— W. 

7899. Matu: Paul. Zur Peychodynamik des 
Gliicksspielers. (On the psvchodynamics of the 
gambler.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 232-252. 
—Review of a case of pathological gambling, after a 
1.5-year favorable psychoanalysis. 3 conscious 
motives were: (1) urge for possession, (2) striving for 
power and prestige, (3) dig ht from everyday life. 
Underlying these were experiences of (1) a feeling 
of lack of individuality, (2) a world perceived as 
depersonalized in which only material possession 
mattered, (3) a belief in the accidental character of 
success. In the unconscious background were 
“good” and “‘bad’”’ mother images, with evidence of 
disturbance in the early oral period. At this level, 
gambling represented an attempt to secure the 
“good mother” ; however, since the patient could not 
feel his gains were real, he played until he lost 
everything.—E. W. Eng. 

7900. Robie, Theodore R. Minimal electro- 
stimulation therapy for barbiturate poisoning. Conf. 
Neurol., 1952, 12, 368-380.—The author describes a 
new method of resuscitation in cases of barbiturate 
poisoning. Minimal faradic stimulation continued 
for many hours has saved the lives of patients who 
had taken dosages greater than are usually con- 
sidered lethal and who had been in coma for hours 
and even days before electrostimulation had been 
initiated. 30 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

7901. Schwidder, Werner. Die hypnoanalytische 
Behandlung eines jugendlichen Bettndssers. (The 
hypnoanalytic treatment of a juvenile bed wetter.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1953, 2, 10-15. 
—A 16-year old male enuretic is seen in hypno- 
analytic treatment for 11 sessions of 90 minutes each. 
By focussing on the patient's repressed wishes for 
love and security and on his tendency to submit to 
aggression in a passive-dependent attitude, the 
therapist succeeds in alleviating the symptom in the 
first session. The patient is drafted into an auxiliary 
military organization immediately after successful 
termination of the treatment. Follow-up showed 
that the enuresis did not reappear.—A. O. Ross. 

7902. von Stockert, F. G. Der enthemmte 
Mensch. (The uninhibited person.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1953, 1, 154-162.—Just as higher levels 
of the nervous system control lower ones, so com- 
mittments to personal values enable control of im- 
pulses. During the last war, loss of ideal and ma- 
terial goals often preceded appearance of antisocial 
behavior. If the family remained intact and co- 
hesive, however, moral disintegration was limited. 
Cases of suicide and alcoholism are cited in which 
sudden or gradual loss of significant values preceded 
impulsive behavior which was followed by guilt and 
self-destructive action.—E. W. Eng 

7903. Zulliger, Hans. Ein pce ree 
(A conflict of emancipation.) Psyche, Heidel., 
210-218.—An interpretation of the Z-test by a iad 
year old girl is used to discuss the emancipation of a 
girl from her parents.—E. Barschak 
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Speech D1sorDERS 


7904. Boland, John L., Jr. (U. Oklahoma, Sch. 
Med., Oklahoma City.) Speech therapy. Oklahoma 
Teach., 1952, (Dec.), 19-20; 31.—A consideration of 
the causes of speech disorders, what the speech 
therapist does, what the teacher can do, and the 
teacher’s responsibility ‘to provide the warm, 
human understanding and wise guidance necessary to 
create a tolerant and accepting emotional climate in 
the classroom.” —A. J. Sprow. 

7905. Fernau-Horn, Helene. Hemmungszirkel 
und Ablaufszirkel in der Pathogenese und Therapie 
des Stotterns. (Inhibition-circle and sequence- 
circle in patho-genesis and therapy of stammering.) 
Med. Mschr., 1952, 5, 323—327.—The author gives a 
method based on depth psychology to cure stam- 
merer-neuroses, but not core-neuroses. According 
to the inhibition-circle of J. Schultz, (experience of 
being inhibited, excitement (emotional), breathing 
inhibition, sound formation inhibition, speaking in- 
hibition), the idea of undisturbed and calm breathing 
and simultaneous speaking, (the patient is made 
conscious of what goes on when he speaks and is 
required to repeat mechanically what is said to him), 
makes for clearly thought out speaking habits due 
to the experience of not being inhibited any longer 
(which was made conscious), thus the inhibition 
circle is being broken up.—P. L. Krieger. 


7906. Fontes, Vitor. Linguagem infantil. (Speech 
troubles in children.) Crianca portug., 1951-1952, 
11, 229-244.—A lecture given during a course in 
pediatrics deals with speech troubles as related to 
neurotic conditions in children. Developmental 
aspects of speech are traced, and a brief, practical 
outline of speech defects is proposed and described, 
both etiologically and pathogenically—K. K. 
Fassett. 

7907. Hennig, Arthur. Erfahrungen aus einem 
Sprachheillehrgang. (Experiences gained from a 
speech therapy course.) N. Bl. Taubstummenbil- 
dung, 1952, 6, 45—51.—The author reports about the 
success of a 6 months’ speech therapy course con- 
ducted with 113 children in the city of Osnabriick. 
The guiding principle of everything that was done 
in the way of group therapy was that utmost atten- 
tion be given to the individual child. A special 
report about each child was made for local govern- 
mental authorities. Codéperation between doctor and 
teacher is particularly fruitful when influencing the 
child is left to the teacher and influencing the parents 
is left to the doctor.—FP. L. Krieger. 


7908. Oléron, Pierre. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
Etudes sur le langage mimique des sourds-muets. 
I. Les procédés d’expression. (Studies in the 
language of mimicry, of deaf mutes. I. The process 
of expression.) Amn‘e psychol., 1952, 52, 47-81.— 
The language of deaf mutes is visual, utilizing 
gestures, attitudes and movements. Some general 
trends are classified and defined. 3 types of gestures 
are explained with the conclusion that variations in 
expression exclude a purely arbitrary foundation. 
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60 photographic illustrations present the movements 
that characterize most of the gestures described.— 
G. E. Bird. 


7909. Panse, Fr., Kandler, G., & Leischner, A. 
Klinische und sprachwissentschaftliche Untersuch- 
ungen zum Agrammatismus, (Clinical and linguistic 
research of “agrammatism.”) Stuttgart: Georg 
Thieme, 1952. 72 p. DM 6.—The rare case of an 
aphasia patient who had taken his Ph.D. in philology 
is presented by a team of 2 physicians and a linguist. 
His speech is analysed in spontaneous talk, in gram- 
matical categories and in grammatical achievement. 
Agrammatism (at least this case) is an amnesic 


phenomenon. ‘“Syntactical tools’ are not remem- 
bered fast and reliably. For further research are 
recommended: (1) adjustment of terminology, 


(2) examination of spontaneous talk in more studies 
of aphasia patients, and (3) studies of patients who 


speak non-Indo-European languages. 84-item bibli- 
ography.—E. Katz. 
7910. Symonds, Charles. Aphasia. J. Neurol. 


Neurosurg. Psychtat., 1953, 16, 1-6.—The author 
discusses the problem of localization of anatomical 
arrangements or “physiological dispositions’ sub- 
serving the psychological functions affected in 
various types of aphasia. Word-blindness, word- 
deafness, difficulty in naming objects, motor aphasias 
and agraphia are described with clinical illustrations. 
—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstract 7766) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


7911. Altavilla, Enrico. Valeur et limites d’une 
théorie monogénésique du crime fondée sur les 
troubles affectifs. (Value and limits of a mono- 
genetic theory of crime based on the affective 
disturbances.) Theoria, 1952, 18, 113-138.—The 
maladies of egoism, which is derived from the instinct 
of self preservation, destroy love of life and prepare 
the ground for suicide. Those of altruism, which is 
nourished by the gregarious instinct, destroy the 
ideo-affective bond, weaken the social sentiment and 
prepare the ground for crime. Various affective 
disorders and their relations to crime are discussed.— 
K. F. Muenzinger. 


7912. Banay, R. S. (Ed.) Penal-reform study 
projected. Med. correctional Ass. Newsltr., 1953, 3, 
5.—A six-year scale test of an adult authority in the 
Minnesota penal-correctional program is announced. 
While the control group would receive only diag- 
nostic studies, “‘the experimental group would be 
subject of intensive clinical services, including 
psychiatric, psychological, case-work and group work 
help.” Through parole, the latter inmates would be 
returned to their communities as early as clinically 
feasible, and special parole services would be rend- 
ered them. Research would then be conducted to 
evaluate this intensive treatment as compared to the 
traditional methods applied to the controls.—M. N. 
Brown. 
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7913. Chazal, J. La psychologie dans |’évolution 
de la justice pénale. (Psychology in the evolution of 
penal law.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1952, 4(sp. no.), 105-110.—In order that the juvenile 
courts may apply security, education and re-educa- 
tion judgments it must be able to understand the 
bio-socio-psychological rsonality of the young 
delinquent in its complexity, movement and dy- 
namism. The judge needs the help of various 
technicians: medical specialists, psychologists, social 
workers, educators and vocational guidance coun- 
selors working as a team. Diagnosis and prognosis 
must lead to practical suggestions to the judge on 
both educative and therapeutic levels.—D. Bélanger. 

7914. Clark, Jerry H. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara.) Additional applications of the AWOL Reci- 
divist Scale. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 62-64.—The 
author’s AWOL scale from the MMPI was given to 
104 men who went AWOL while in basic taining; 30 
of these had been AWOL once, 74 two or more times. 
The original scale differentiated these two groups at 
the 5% level but only 10 of the original differentiat- 
ing items remained differentiating. On the original 
scale, the total AWOL group obtained very signifi- 
cantly higher scores than 91 recent inductees and 
than 57 hospitalized schizophrenics.—L. B. Heathers. 


7915. Collignon, Théo. La recherche des causes 
criminogénes chez les enfants. (Investigation into 
the causes of criminal tendencies in children.) 
Crianca portug., 1951-1952, 11, 45-87.—The move- 
ment of social defense, directed by Count F. Grama- 
tica of Genoa, rests on principles of preventive 
educational and environmental measures, revision 
of ideas of what is antisocial, and improvement in 
legislative and judicial procedures. Heredity is 
important, and some children’s constitutions pre- 
dispose to delinquency, making social recovery 
difficult. Movies, night-clubs, literature, have bad 
effects on the young. Sociologists and governments 
should give priority to problems affecting children 
growing up in the present disturbed social atmos- 
phere.—K. K. Fassett. 

7916. Drummond, Isabel. The sex paradox. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1953. x, 369 
$5.00.—An analytic survey of sex and the law in 
contemporary America, and especially of laws relat- 
ing to sex motivated murder, juvenile sex delin- 
quency, rape and incest, sodomy, exhibitionism, 
prostitution, abduction and seduction, obscenity and 
defamation, and the marriage relationship. Con- 
cludes that “certainly the subject of sex crime 
deserves as much concerted effort devoted to it as do 
commercial dealings.” —A. Ellis. 

7917. Epps, Phyllis, & Parnell, R. W. Physique 
and temperament of women delinquents compared 
with women und duates. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1952, 25, 249-255.—Corresponding differences in 
physique and temperament were found in contrasting 
groups of delinquent and student women. Delin- 
quents tend to be shorter and heavier, more muscular 
and fat, and show dominance of somatotonia and 
viscerotonia over cerebrotonia. Also, affective- 
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conative (Sheldon's psychiatric index) exaggeration 
in delinquents was found. Special characteristics 
of the delinquent sample are discussed.—C. L. 
Winder. 

7918. Ezzat, E. Crime and sociology. Egypt. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 8, 49-67.—Sociologically crime is not 
an individual phenomenon explained through con- 
stitutional and psychological factors. This approach 
emphasizes the criminal and not crime. Crime is a 
social phenomenon caused by factors present in 
society before the individual's birth. These factors 
are the weakening of the family influence on its 
members, and of religion and political bodies on 
their adherents. Crime should not be treated by 
revenge but by making punishment and opportunity 
for thought and atonement on the part of the 
criminal and for forgiveness on the part of society.— 
L. H. Melikian. 

7919. Hodge, R. Sessions; Walter, V. J., 
Walter, W. Grey. Juvenile delinquency : an electro- 
physiological, psychological and social study. Brit. 
J. Delinquency, 1953, 3, 155-172.—100 successive 
male admissions, ages 10-17 to the Kindswood 
Classifying School were given EEG examinations. 
74 features rated on a four point scale were obtained 
as well as 19 independently obtained psychosocial 
measures. 200 contingencies were calculated, of 
which only there were significant (P .99). These 
were: good attitude to mother or mother figure, to 
friends, to leisure, which were associated with Delta 
rhythms.—R. J. Corsini. 


7920. Schulman, Irving. (Guidance Inst., Read- 
ing, Pa.) The dynamics of certain reactions of 
delinquents to group psychotherapy. IJnt. J. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 334-343.—Group psycho- 
therapy with delinquents usually does not result in 
basic personality change. There is some transfer- 
ence in the group situation but little insight or 
reality testing. Because of the rudiments of positive 
transference, the group can be used as an introduc- 
tion to individual treatment.—N. M. Locke. 


7921. Seelig, Ernst. Lehrbuck der Kriminologie. 
(2 Auf.) (Manual of criminology.) (2nded.) Graz, 
Austria: Kienreich, 1951. xv, 334 p.—The first 
section is concerned with the mechanics of the 
criminal act: classification of criminal types, types of 
criminal activities, criminal statistics, and research. 
The second section is concerned with the battle 
against criminals: punishment, detection, methods 
pe meat mn, and various forms of dealing with 
criminals including fines, probation and parole.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

in wy E. Analyse d’un cas d’un jeune 

élinquant a aide du “Thematic Apperception 
Teat’ de Murray. (Case analysis of a young 
delinquent by means of Murray’s Thematic Apper- 
ception Test.) Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 11, 209- 
222.—Since delinquency is a psychosocial phe- 
nomenon, psychological methods are needed in 
treatment, and projectives help to gain insight into 
the delinquent’s emotions. To demonstrate this, the 
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case is cited of a teen-ager, having committed theft, 
who was given the TAT. By this means, confession 
by the delinquent was obtained when other means 
had failed; suggestions were also gained from the 
TAT for prognosis and treatment.—K. K. Fassett. 

7923. (Tappan, Paul W.] (New York U.) Com- 
as survey on juvenile Say are Part I. 

orth America. ew York, United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs, Division of Social 
Welfare, 1952. vii, 132 p. $1.00.—The report is one 
of five on juvenile delinquency which are intended 
to survey world practices. Contents include: de- 
finitions, historical evolution of methods of treat- 
ment, community services, courts, methods of 
treatment, programs for prevention of delinquency, 
the relation of such programs to regional character- 
istics, and a survey of general trends. A statement 
of policy and principles in relation to juvenile 
delinquency formulated by 5 authorities in the field 
of delinquency at the Berkshire International Forum 
in 1951 concludes this survey. 193-item bibli- 
ography.—R. J. Corsini. 

7924. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne U., 
Detroit, Mich.), & Faigenbaum, David. Patterns in 
delinquency. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 78-81.— 
“The complete police records for 1170 boys were 
analyzed. For the 864 with more than one police 
contact, the first and last juvenile offenses were 
compared. .. . For the majority of the group, no 
reliable prediction as to last offense could be made 
from the nature of the first offense. This lends 
support to the view that delinquency is frequently 
the product of a generalized personality disorganiza- 
tion of some type.”—L. B. Heathers. 

7925. Weber, Hilda. The ‘borderline defective’ 
delinquent. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1953, 3, 173-184. 
—Early opinions about the importance of mental 
deficiency as an etiological factor in delinquency now 
appear to be extreme. The IQ as the sole criterion 
for social deficiency is inadequate, some individuals 
rating 70 are socially competent, while others with 
IQ’s that are in the average range appear clinically 
to be mentally and socially defective. Psychotherapy 
with defective delinquents is possible. A sympathetic 
and understanding therapeutic atmosphere is neces- 
sary for success. Often, manipulation of the en- 
vironment is the best procedure to effect better social 


adjustment. 27 references.—R. J. Corsini. 
PsYCHOSES 
7926. Bauer, (Bellevue Hosp., New 


York.), & Gurevitz, Saul. Group therapy with 
parents of schizophrenic children. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 344-357.—The dynamics, goals, 
and techniques of group therapy with parents of 
schizophrenic children are discussed. Group psycho- 
therapy enables the parents to gain insight into the 
child’s problem, their relation with the child, and 
their own emotional make-up. The results are 
better adjustment in the child, reductions in family 
tension, and an expansion in the personality of the 
parents.—N. M. Locke. 
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7927. Bell, John E., & Siegel, Edward L. Psycho- 
diagnostic methods at work: the case of Gregor. 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 806-845.—To illustrate the 
dovetailing of results from a series of psychological 
tests administered to the single case (schizophrenic) 
the authors provide data from the Wechsler (in- 
cluding observations of Gregor’s behavior during 
testing), Rapaport’s word association list, Bender's 
Visual-Motor Gestalt test, human figure drawings, 
Thematic Apperception Test stories, the Rorschach, 
the Sohace Willersann Sentence Completion Test, 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration study, and from 
interview when the case history is taken. The 
results are then interpreted.—L. A. Pennington. 


7928. Chapman, A. H., & Reese, D. G. (U. S. 
Coast Guard Rec. Center, Cape May, N. J.) Homo- 
sexual signs in Rorschachs of early schizophrenics. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 30-32.—“The Rorschachs 
of the [6] schizophrenics showed markedly elevated 
scores of homosexual responses. It is felt that this 
evidence tends to support the concept that in the 
process of a schizophrenic break, the patient passes 
through a period when homosexual drives are 
significant and prominent.” 3 of the patients had 
paranoid delusions; none of the patients was aware 
of homosexual urges or preoccupations. The 3 
paranoid patients contributed 10 of the 15 castration 
and phallic responses.—L. B. Heathers. 


7929. Degan, James W. (MIT, Cambridge, 
Mass.) Dimensions of functional psychosis. Psy- 
chometr. Momnogr., 1952, No. 6, vi, 45 p.—The 
problem of psychiatric classification is considered 
and the following observations are made: (1) that 
classification has been arrived at by analyzing the 
complexities of mental disease and ordering the 
results into types, and (2) that the analyses made are 
multivariate. This study reports the results of an 
attempt to determine the factors involved in this 
nosological material. The subject used were 367 
patients diagnosed as having one of the functional 
psychoses. They were assessed by psychiatric 
judges with respect to the presence or absence of the 
32 symptoms. First and second order factors are 
enumerated. 38 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


7930. Gerard, Margaret W. (U. Illinois Sch. 
Med., Chicago.), & Overstreet, Helen Mary. Tech- 
nical modification in the treatment of a schizoid boy 
within a treatment institution. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1953, 23, 171-185.—An _ 11.5-year-old 
atypical boy was treated by a modification of the 
classical child psychoanalytic method. This modi- 
fication included the use of more active methods of 
maintenance of the relationship with the child to 
prevent autistic withdrawal and to maintain a 
maximum reality orientation; direct symbolic inter- 
pretation; “symbolic realization,” or reliving; and 
constant reassurance by word and deed of motherly 
concern, love, and protection. This method proved 
useful in getting the child into contact sufficiently 
to make him treatable in the analytic sense of gaining 
understanding of his conflicts, interpreting them, 
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and clarifying their origins and present inappro- 
priateness.—R. E. Perl. 


7931. Green, Martin A.; Stevenson, Lewis D.; 
Fonesca, Juan E., & Wortis, S. Bernard. Cerebral 
biopsy in patients with presenile dementia. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1952, 13, 303-307.—15 patients showed 
gradual and progressive intellectual impairment and 
behavioral changes in the presenile period (40-60) 
without evident cause. 4 others had what was 
termed cerebral degenerative disease. Right frontal 
lobe biopsy was done and the tissue (0.5 cm. diameter 
tube of brain) stained and studied. Typical changes 
of Alzheimer’s disease were found in 7 of 15 presenile 
dementia; 7 had nonspecific encephalopathy, and 1 
had changes like those in Pick's disease. Clinically, 
none of these could be differentiated, either by 
history, findings, pneumoencephalography or electro- 
encephalography.—(Courtesy of Btol. Abstr.) 


7932. Hoenig, J.. & Leiberman, D.M. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London.) The epileptic threshold in schizo- 
phrenia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1953, 16, 
30-34.—The case records of 304 diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic patients aged 7 to 46 who were given “‘deep 
insulin therapy” were analyzed with respect to 
epileptic phenomena during the treatment and to 
short-term clinical outcome. Days on which epi- 
leptic phenomena occurred were counted and 
expressed as a percentage of total treatment days. 
‘The average of these figures is significantly higher 
in the group of patients who recovered than in those 
who did not.” Alternative interpretations of this 
finding are discussed. 16 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


7933. Kantorovich, N. V. Dal’neishie nablii- 
deniia pri khinnoi terapii shizofrenii. (Further 
observations on quinine therapy of schizophrenia.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, $2(1), 49-53.—Quinine 
therapy has many advantages over insulin and 
electroconvulsive therapies, while retaining an effect- 
iveness close to that attributed to the latter thera- 
pies. Hallucinatory-paranoid schizophrenia is the 
form of schizophrenia the most responsive to quinine 
therapy, then follows the simple and hebephrenic 
forms, and finally the catatonic form. In catatonic 
stupor quinine therapy is contraindicated.—J. D. 
London. 


7934. Levy, Sol. (U. Washington, Seattle.) The 
value of convulsive therapy in the aged with speciai 
reference to combined coramine-electroshock ther- 
apy. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 381-385.—Combined 
coramine-electroshock was given to 50 psychotic 
patients between 65 and 88 years of age. From 3-11 
treatments were given over periods from 4-21 days. 
“All the patients made a complete or social recovery 
from their acute psychotic episodes and their average 
stay at the hospital was from 3-4 weeks.” Follow- 
ups over at least 12 months “showed that all but 2 
patients have remained well and have not had a 
relapse of their acute psychotic episodes.” 13 
references.— M. L. Simmel. 
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in older persons. J. Amer. med. Ass., 


psychoses 
1952, 150, 1567-1570.—Cases are reported of 


involutional psychoses, psychotic depressions, severe 
neurotic reaction, psychosis with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, paranoid psychosis, schizophrenic psychosis, 
and tonic and manic-depressive psychoses.— (Court- 
esy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7936. Mahler, Margaret Schoenberger. On child 
psychosis and : autistic and symbiotic 
infantile psychoses. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 
7, 286-305.—In the autistic infantile psychotic, the 
mother remains a part object, devoid of specific 
cathexis and not distinguished from inanimate 
objects. There is an inherent lack of contact with 
the human environment. In the symbiotic infantile 
psychotic the early mother-child symbiotic relation- 
ship is marked but does not progress to the point of 
object cathexis. The mother is never separated from 
the self. Mixed autistic and symbiotic cases are 
more frequent than pure cases.—D. Prager. 


7937. Maksimenko, V.I. Bor’ba s otkazom ot edy 
psikhicheski bol’nykh putém vnutrivennogo vlivaniia 
gipertonicheskogo rastvora povarennoi soli. (Com- 
batting refusal of food by the mentally ill by means 
of intravenous infusion of hypertonic salt solution.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 53-55.—Good 
results are reported for the method. However, 
influence is temporary, and repeated applications 
are necessary.—IJ. D. London. 


7938. Malamud, William. (Boston U. Med. 
School, Boston, Mass.) Developments in research on 
dementia praecox. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 37, 14- 
21.—A review of the recent developments of research 
in dementia praecox carried on by a committee of 
the National Association of Mental Health under a 
grant from the Supreme Council, 33° Scottish Rite, 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction. 17 projects in all 
are reported upon.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7939. Miiller-Eckhard, Hans. Ein assimilitiertes 
udas-Schicksal und die versperrte Zuflucht in die 

ychose. (The life of an ‘assimilated Judas” and 
the barred refuge into psychosis.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1952, 6, 34-48.—The case history of a prostitute is 
told whose life ends in desolation. The author 
declines to diagnose the case as schizophrenia.— 
E. Barschak. 

7940. Raush, Harold L. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Perceptual constancy in schizophrenia: 
I. Size constancy. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 176-187.— 
The hypotheses to be tested were: (1) paranoid 
schizophrenics would show higher k-scores than 
normals, (2) nonparanoid schizophrenics would show 
lower k-scores than normals, and (3) the groups 
would approach each other with increased number of 
cues. Hypothesis (1) was confirmed, (2) was not 
confirmed, (3) held for paranoid-normal comparisons 
only. 27 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

7941. Rosenberg, Lotte. Kretschmer’s concept of 
sensitive ideas of reference: some illustrative cases. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 202-214.—*'1) Five 
cases of ‘sensitive ideas of reference’ are reviewed 
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along the lines of E. Kretschmer’s concept of the 
syndrome. 2) The aetiology, diagnosis, course and 
treatment are discussed. 3) Recognition of the 
syndrome is stressed. The appropriate psycho- 
therapeutic approach is discussed. The limited 
value of physical treatments and the advantages of 
art therapy are commented upon.”—C. L. Winder. 

7942. Schulman, . (Guidance Institute, 
Reading, Pa.) Concept formation in the schizo- 
phrenic child: a study of ego development. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 11-15.—The Object Sorting Test 
was used to evaluate concept formation. ‘““The 
schizophrenic children showed: (1) a narrow concept 
span, (2) a marked inability to form abstract and 
functional concepts together with an excessive 
reliance on concretism, (3) an elevated frequency 
of inadequate and missing responses, (4) a complete 
absence of syncretistic responses, (5) the presence of 
symbolic responses, (6) a lack of development of 
higher order concepts with increasing age. It was 
concluded that the presence of an impaired ego in 
schizophrenic children prevents their adequately 
understanding the relationship of environmental 
objects." —L. B. Heathers. 

7943. Seward, Georgene H. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) An experimental study of 
schizophrenic interpretations of nonrepresentational 
painting. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 205-216.—Results 
support the hypothesis that schizophrenics respond 
to pictorial art more symbolically and less realisti- 
cally than nonschizophrenics. A corollary, that 
dependence on archaic, symbolic modes of thinking 
makes schizophrenics more sensitive to specific 
unconscious symbolism of others was not confirmed. 
The latter needs further investigation. 16 refer- 
ences.— M. O. Wilson. 

7944. Starer, Emanuel. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) An examination of the responses of a group of 
young normal female and a group of female psychotic 

tients on the Three-Dimensional Apperception 

est. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 47-50.—Two 
groups, one consisting of 22 female affiliate student 
nurses and one consisting of 17 female psychotic 
patients, were given the Three-Dimensional Apper- 
ception test. . . . The chief differences noted were 
the greater difficulty in responding to Form 13, 14, 
and 15 by the psychotic group when compared with 
the student group, the excessive initial difficulty in 
relating any theme in the psychotic group, and the 
relative disorganization, bizarre ideation, and lack of 
continuity of themes generally found in the psychotic 
group.” —L. B. Heathers. 


7945. Victoroff, Victor M. Dynamics and man- 
agement of para partum neuropathic reactions. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1952, 13, 291-298.—Psychotic reactions 
in relationship to pregnancy (before, during or after 
delivery) are termed para partum psychosis. In- 
tense psychotherapy of 55 patients (190 in the total 
series) resulted in social recovery in 23, recovery, 
relapse, and later recovery with good insight in 12, 
symptomatic recovery in 23, recovery in 135, no 
change in 2; one patient committed suicide and one 
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was transferred to a State hospital. The psycho- 
iogical illness is a result of multiple vectors of 
shifting forces related to heredity, constitution, 
environment, physical and neuropathic situations. 
There is a high percentage of relapses, so prophylaxis 
is important.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 7536, 7819, 7873, 7975) 
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7946. Abrams, Elias N. (VA Reg. Off., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) A comparison of normals and neuropsy- 
chiatric veterans on the Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Study. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 24-26.— 
The P-F test was given to 99 outpatient veterans; 
83 of these were neurotics of whom 76 were cases of 
anxiety reactions. P-F scores for the entire patient 
group and for the neurotic group alone were com- 
pared with the test’s male norms. For both the 
total group and the large sub-group of neurotics 
alone significant differences from the normative 
group were found on E-D%, N-P%, E. ande. The 
disturbed group was more ego- -defensive, less extra- 
punitive, showed more aggressive dependency and 
less persistence in working out problems than the 
norm group. Those in the neurotic group also were 
more intropunitive and more guilt-ridden than 
normals whereas for the total group these two differ- 
ences were not significant but the group was signifi- 
cantly less willing to assume responsibility for its 
problems.—L. B. Heathers. 

7947. Carlile, June St. H. The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test applied to neurotic and normal adoles- 
cent girls. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 244-248. 
— Matched pairs of 30 normal and 30 neurotic girls 
were given the TAT which was scored by the Murray 
method. Teacher ratings on selected variables were 
obtained. Neurotic sub-groups and their controls 
were studied. Very littie discriminatory power was 
found and agreement between TAT and ratings was 
slight.—C. L. Winder. 

7948. Culpin, M. Clinical psychology and some 
forgotten episodes. Brit. med. J., 1952, 2, 955-958. 
—This paper deals with a number of hysterical 
symptoms met with in war-time, and includes a 
brief description of night-blindness of an ‘“‘epidemic”’ 
PRs observed in soldiers.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit. 

7949. Fraiberg, Selma. A critical neurosis in a 
two-and-a-half-year-old Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1952, 7, 173-215. bservation of adult coitus 
by the child does not in itself bring forth the neurosis. 
When the child’s own sadism has increased, he 
projects this into the sexual act as observed. The 
observed coitus may confirm previous castration 
fears.— D. Prager. 

7950. Kuhn, Roland. Zur Daseinsstruktur einer 
Neurose. (On the existence-structure of a neurosis.) 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 207-222.—Descrip- 
tion and analysis of the psychotherapy of an anxiety 
neurosis, using an existence-analysis frame of refer- 
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ence based on the concepts of Heidegger. It is 
shown how anxiety isolated a young woman both 
from memory of her experienced past as well as from 
realization of her potentialities as the result of a 
neurosis precipitated by a suitor’s suicide. An 
understanding of basic ‘“‘existence-structures” is of 
unusual value for the psychotherapist.—EZ. W. Eng. 

7951. Lopez Ibor, J. J. Analyse und Kommentar 
der ersten Krankengeschichte von Freud itiber 
Angst und Hysterie. (Analysis and commentary on 
Freud's first case history concerning anxiety and 
hysteria.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 195- 
206.—Review of the case history and treatment of 
the first patient with whom Freud employed Breuer’s 
method in his own fashion. Freud concluded that 
the phobias and anxiety observed in his hysterical 
patient were the result of anxiety produced by sexual 
abstinence. What Freud’s patient was anxious 
about, however, was loss of self-control in the face of 
multiple possibilities of action and experience. Such 
concern, for the ego, represents anxiety before 
‘‘nothingness.” Each phobia represents an attempt 
at a concrete solution to this crisis situation, but is 
never adequate for controlling anxiety. Hysterical 
reactions appear when one is incapable of reacting 
adequately to a concrete situation. From Freud's 
description of his case, it appears that many of the 
patient's symptoms were produced by the treatment. 
—E. W. Eng. 

7952. Malmo, Robert B., Davis, John F., & Barza, 
Sidney. (McGill U., Montreal, Que., Can.) Total 
hysterical deafness: an experimental case study. 
J. Pers., 1952, 21, 188-204.—-The S was a girl of 19 
years with complete hysterical deafness. Hearing 
was restored through CR therapy. Interpretations 
in terms of CR and neuropsychological therapy are 
given. 20 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

7953. Meiss, Margaret L. The oedipal problem 
of a fatherless child. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 
7, 216-229.—The 5 yr. old boy lost his father at 3 
yrs. and 3 mos. At age 5, he showed insomnia, 
anxiety about his mother, and obsessive thoughts 
about his father. The insomnia was to prevent 
mother from meeting father in Cockadoodle Land. 
The anxiety about mother was from fear she would 
be reunited with father if she died. The boy 
emulated and attacked the analyst's husband. The 
father’s death promoted a precocious internalization 
of his prohibitions. No other cases of the results of 
the death of the father in the early phallic phase have 
been reported in the literature.—D. Prager. 

7954. Newell, H. Whitman, & Schultz, Kathryn L. 
(U. Maryland, Baltimore.) Brief therapy for acute 
anxiety in a five-year-old girl. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1953, 23, 186-203.—This case is presented 
to illustrate what can be done in short-term therapy, 
for an acute emergency, in a clinic with a long waiting 
list. The 12 interviews with the 5.5 year old patient 
are summarized as well as the history obtained from 
the mother during 7 meetings. There is a follow-up, 
some discussion of psychodynamics, and an evalua- 
tion of the value of this type of therapy.—R. E. Perl. 
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7955. Pfister-Ammende, Maria. Die Indikation 
zur Analyse. (The indication toward psycho- 
analysis.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 49-66.—8 case 
histories are used to show the difference between 
traumatic neurosis and infantile conditoned psycho- 
neurosis. The indication to analysis is based not 
only on the personality of the patient but also on the 
“‘libido-theoretical” situation, the physical condition, 
and the social environment. Only if other more 
simple methods could not be used successfully, 
psychoanalysis should be applied. 20 references.— 
E. Barschak. 

7956. Sperling, Melitta. Animal phobias in a 
two-year-old child. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 
7, 115-125.—By means of her phobias the child 
could limit the loss of reality to the phobically 
feared objects proper while maintaining her essential 
interpersonal relationships. Her phobias enabled 
her to avoid a depression or paranoid psychosis.— 
D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 7863, 7873) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


7957. Bleuler, M. ‘“‘Psychosomatik’” der Fett- 
sucht. (Psychosomatics of obesity.) Helv. med. 
acta., 1952, 19, 293-308.—A discussion.— (Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7958. Cohen, George. Psychological differences 
in relapsing and non-relapsing tuberculous patients. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 118.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 238 pages, $2.98, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4514. 

7959. Forman, F. (U. Cape Town, S. Africa.) 
Certain mechanisms in psychosomatic diseases. 
S. Afr. med. J., 1952, 26, 869-871.-—Although 

ychosomatic disease has psychological overtones, 
it is by no means a problem of the imagination. The 
author points out examples where physiological 
changes occur following initial personality conflicts. 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7969. Halliday, James L. Concept of a psycho- 
somatic affection. In Weider, A., Contributions to- 
ward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 173-186.— 
Types of bodily disorders, understandable only after 
study of emotional disturbances, are defined and 
described with accompanying personality attributes 
nomothetically depicted. These concepts are then 
related to the “stress diseases.’’ 25 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7961. Heath, Robert G. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) The concept of functional versus organic 
disease; a critique. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1952, 
(March), 305-310.—Over against the ‘“‘organ ori- 
ented”’ approach is described the total personality 
approach to the patient under the following 2 cap- 
tions: (1) study of the patient as a total organism 
(social factors in prolongation of illness, causes of 
neurotic adaptation in the well and the ill); (2) 
doctor-patient relationship.—F. C. Sumner. 

















BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


7962. Nikolaev, IU. S., & Nikolaeva, V. M. Opyt 
razgruzochno-dietetichesko! terapii (lechebnoe go- 
lodanie) gipertonicheskoi bolezni v psikhiatricheskoi 
klinike. (An experiment in therapy, by means of 
reducing diet (curative hunger), of the disease of 
hypertension in the psychiatric clinic.) Zh. Nevropat. 
Pstkhiat., 1952, 52(1), 39-42.—The method, em- 
ployed on cases of hypertension with psychotic in- 
volvement, consisted of complete hunger with no 
restriction of intake of water for several days, 
followed by a diet of fruits, vegetables, and milk. 
Favorable results have been reported. “In patients 
after 3 to 4 days [of food deprivation ] there appears 
a feeling of deep quiet, sleep is improved, and the 
chief symptoms of the illness are significantly re- 
duced. Evidently the elimination of the major 
portion of the stimuli [arising] from the intero- 
ceptors of the entire alimentary tract furthers 
protective inhibition [in accordance with Pavlovian 
theory] during the [application] of therapy by 
hunger.” —J. D. London. 

7963. O'Neil, Desmond. Uterine bleeding in 
tension states. J. Obstet. Gynaec., Brit. Emp., 1952, 
59, 234-239.—12 cases are presented of uterine 
bleeding associated with emotional tension.—(Court- 
esy of Biol Absir.) 


7964. Scull, Alvis Joe. (Stanford U., Palo Alito, 
Calif.) The challenge of the “well child.” Calif. 
Med., 1952, 77, 285-292.—Problems with psycho- 
somatic symptoms were found in 40% of 7,000 
children observed in a pediatric clinic.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


7965. Sontag, Lester W. Psychosomatic aspects 
of childhood. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 275-289.—The 
nature of these disorders, as differentiated from 
adult psychosomatic disturbances, their relationships 
to constitution, to types of rearing, and the goals 
they often consciously serve, are set forth. 5 
illustrative case reports. 15 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7966. Stokvis, Berthold. Die “Organpsychose” 
(Meng) in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die psychosomatische 
Medizin. (‘Organ psychosis” (Meng) in its im- 
portance to psychosomatic medicine.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1952, 6, 228-240.—The development of 
psychosomatic thinking in medicine is discussed in 
relation to Freudian concepts. Unsolved conflict 
situations in early childhood are of importance for 
later “Organ Psychosis.” The concept “Organ 
Neurosis’ and Meng’s concept “Organ Psychosis” 
are discussed. Psychoanalysis as a diagnostic tool 
is recommended. 50 references.—E. Barschak. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


7967. Andreev, A. L. O lechenii epilepsii po 
metodu E. I. Karmanovoi. (On the treatment of 
epilepsy by the method of E. I. Karmanova.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 34-38.—‘“‘Prelimi- 
nary verification of this method has shown its un- 
doubted effectiveness and its relative simplicity.” 
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However, “for final judgment of the stability of the 
attained outcomes further observation of the 
(treated ] patients is necessary.” There exist, as 
yet, no “theoretically based conceptions on the 
mechanism of the curative action of [Karmanova’'s ] 
preparation. . . .’"—J. D. London. 

7968. Brock, Samuel. (New York U., Coll. Med.) 
The basis of clinical neurology: the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system in their application 
to clinical neurology. (3rded.) Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1953. xii, 510 p. $7.00.—Gross and 
microscopic anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system are described with special emphasis on rela- 
tions to clinical signs of nervous disorders, and with 
discussion of behavioral factors related to neural 
lesions. This edition has been revised in the light 
of research during the eight years since the second 
edition. 16-page bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

7969. Collis, W. R. F., & O’Donnell, Mary. (Jnc. 
Orthopaedic Hosp., Dublin, Eire.) Cerebral palsy. 
Arch. Dis. Childh., 1951, 26, 387-398.—A review of 
the literature and discussion of treatment, etc.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7970. de Echelecu y Canino, Francisco Javier. 
Sindrome neuropsiquico encontrado en la post- 
meningoencefalitis urliana. (Neurophysical syn- 
drome found in postmeningoencephalitis-urliana). 
Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 11, 177-207.—A neuro- 
logical syndrome, believed not to have been previ- 
ously reported, was observed in several cases of 
postencephalitis-urliana, the symptoms being grim- 
aces, opening and shutting of eyes, gestures, choreo- 
athetoid movements, irritability, etc. Vitamin E 
healed the lesions when given soon after appearance 
of the symptoms: another group of cases, left 
untreated for several years, resulted in oligophrenia 
and did not respond to any kind of treatment.— 
K. K. Fassett. 

7971. Fink, Max; Green, Martin, & Bender, 
Morris B. (New York U. Coll. Med.) The Face- 
Hand Test as a diagnostic sign of organic mental 
syndrome. Neurology, 1952, 2, 46-58.—Double 
simultaneous tactile stimulation of face and hand 
has diagnostic value in this syndrome. Such patients 
make errors on multiple trials and on repeated days, 
whereas normal and schizophrenic adults do not 
make persistent errors. The errors increase with 
apathy and lethargy, with the confusion associated 
with anesthesia and with post convulsive confusion, 
but not with aphasia per se.—C. E. Henry. 

7972. Greenblatt, Milton, & Myerson, Paul G. 
Psychosurgery. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 410-437.— 
Historical development and the operative procedures 
known as leucotomy (including transorbital), lo- 
bectomy, topectomy, thalamotomy, and cortical 
undercutting are reviewed. A review of pre- and 
postoperative evaluative studies is given along with 
suggestions for rehabilitation of the patients. 166- 
item bibliography.—L. A. Pennington. 

7973. Keats, Sidney. Rehabilitation of the child 
with cerebral palsy. J. int. Coll. Surg., 1952, 18, 
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935-939.—‘“‘The author discusses cerebral palsy in 
children, emphasizing the fallacy of the long-held 
belief that such children are always mentally defect- 
ive. It has been proved that this is by no means true 
of the majority. Strong emphasis is laid on the 
possibility and necessity of rehabilitating these chil- 
dren so as to restore their potentialities for normal 
and useful life and service to society.’’—(Courtesy of 


Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 
7974. Sievers, Dorothy J., & Norman, D. 
Some suggestive results in psychometric t of 


the cerebral palsied with Gesell, Binet, and Wechsler 
scales. J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 69-90.—“This 
study is an investigation into the use of the Gesell, 
Binet, and Wechsler scales with 34 cerebral palsied 
patients ranging in age from nine months to 54 years, 
and presenting differing diagnoses.” Areas within 
these tests in which the patients seemed retarded are 
noted and factors making for poor performance are 
suggested.—Z. Luria. 


7975. Sprofkin, Bertram, & Sciarra, Daniel. 
Korsakoff’s psychosis associated with cerebral 
tumors. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1951, 76, 98- 
101.—The 4 features of the syndrome (disorienta- 
tion, confabulation, retention defect and amnesia) 
are usually due to alcoholism, central nervous 
system disease, a systemic infection or toxins. The 
report is based on 3 case histories. Extensive in- 
volvement of the deeply-situated midline structures 
along with some underlying personality factor may 
be the main determinants in the development of a 
Korsakoff psychosis in patients with brain tumors.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7976. Stamm, Carl. (Albert Einstein Med. Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Nominal aphasia due to extra- 
dural temporal lobe abscess. Conf. Neurol., 1953, 
13, 10-16—‘An amnesic aphasia cured after 
exposure of an extradural abscess of the left tem- 
poral lobe is reported. The age of the patient (81 
years) necessitated differential-diagnostic considera- 
tions."" German and French summaries. 46 refer- 
ences.— M. L. Simmel. 


7977. van der Horst, L. (U. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land.) Affective epilepsy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1953, 16, 25-29.—A patient is described 
who had epileptic form fits for 10 years preceding 
his death at age 31. During the last 4 years of life 
his epileptic attacks were accompanied by rather 
violent emotional disturbances. Post-morten ex- 
amination revealed “‘a diffuse gliosis degenerating 
into a glioblastoma multiforme” which was bilateral 
and of unusually great extent. ‘The outstanding 
feature was that the proliferation was practically 
confined to the rhinencephalon whereas the neopal- 
lium had suffered little.” The relevance of this case 
to Papez theory of the mechanism of emotion is 
discussed.— M. L, Simmel. 


7978. Wiley, John Mason. The use of a modified 
form of the graphic Rorschach Technique with brain 
injured subjects. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, No. 506, 225. 
—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


7979. Williams, Moyra. (Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, Eng.) Investigation of amnesic defects by 
progressive pting. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. P. 
chiat., 1953, 16, 14~-18.—“31 patients [age 17-60] 
from the medical and surgical wards presenting 
organic amnesic states, and 20 patients from the 
same wards with no history or sign of memory 
disturbance’”’ were shown 6 animal pictures and 2 
hours later were asked to recall these. For those not 
recalled a series of 9 progressively more differentiated 
pictorial “‘promptings” were given. ‘‘It is concluded 
that inaccessibility of memories is not in itself the 
prime difference between amnesic and normal sub- 
jects, but that a more important difference is the 
speed with which this accessibility diminishes.”’ 16 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstracts 7775, 7884) 


PuysICALLY HANDICAPPED 


7980. Bunger, Anna M. Speechreading—Jena 
method. (2nd ed.) Danville, Ill.: Interstate Publ. 
Co., 1952. xiii, 109 p.—This is the second revision of 
this volume on the Jena method (see 18: 3875). This 
volume consists of lesson plans for teaching speech- 
reading (lip reading) to children and adults. The 
author stresses kinesthesis, imitation, and rhythm 
as basic principles. Pupil participation also is 
emphasized. Many selections of practice materials 
are included. 24 references.—H. R. Myklebust. . 


7981. Gabrielson, Carol Rita. A comparative 
study of deaf and normal pre-school children in a 
free play situation. In Clark University, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, Mass., 1952, 
No. 207, 88-89.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


7982. Hennig, Arthur. Uber einen Fall von 
Seelentaubheit. (A case of mind-deafness.) WN. Bi. 
Taubstummenbildung, 1952, 6, 150—-153.— Deafness of 
mind is a term introduced by Loebell, Miinster. The 
term designates sensorial aphasy. Hennig discusses 
a case of mind-deafness and also tests that were 
especially adapted to the study of this particular 
case. The problem consists not only in deficiency of 
language (inability to express thoughts and feelings 
in words) but in a sort of general inability to use 
symbols, in acoustical and optical respects which 
leads to deafness and blindness of mind.—P. L. 
Krieger. 

7983. Lindner, Harold. (VA Hosp., Richmond, 
Va.) Perceptual sensitization to sexual phenomena 
in the chronic physically handicapped. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 67-68.—The author's Serial Draw- 
ing and Incomplete Pictures tests were given to 20 
sexually impotent and 20 sexually potent male 
paraplegics matched for age, race, intelligence, 
education, and marital status. The potent patients 
gave more sex responses on both tests; the impotent 
gave significantly more non-sexual-anatomical re- 
sponses on the Serial Drawing Test. All of these 
differences were significant at at least the 5% level. 
Clinically the potent patients were more easily 
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interested in vocational training, related better with 
others, were more likely to attain successful hospital 
dischar The impotent patients showed, instead, 
a “narcissistic withdrawal.''"—L. B. Heathers. 


7984. Manson, Morse P., & Devins, George V. 
(VA Hosp., Long Beach, Calif.) Some psychological 
findings in the rehabilitation of amputees. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 65~-66.—Various kinds of data— 
education, marital status, job history, age at which 
S started to smoke, drink, gamble, and to experience 
intercourse, hobbies, source of injury, etc.—were 
collected on poorly adjusted (N = 9) and well ad- 
justed (N = 16) amputees in a VA hospital. In 
general, the greater the maturity and the better the 
pre-injury personality adjustment, the greater the 
probability that S would adjust well to rehabilita- 
tion.— L. B. Heathers. 

7985. National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Books and pamphlets on rehabilitation. 
Chicago: Author, 1953. 13 p. Gratis.—A selected 
list of 119 books and pamphlets in the Society's 
library relating to rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped.—C. M. Louttit. 

7986. Twersky, V. (New York U.) Auxiliary 
mechanical sound sources for obstacle perception 
by audition. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 156- 
157.—Several auditory devices for obstacle avoid- 
ance by the blind (“artificial bats’’) are described. 
The results of preliminary field runs suggest that a 
newly-developed simple high-frequency whistle unit 
yields reasonably satisfactory obstacle avoidance 
performance.—TJ. Poilack. 

7987. Yost, Orin Ross. Personality changes in 
armless veterans. Sth. Med. Sur., 1952, 114, 151.— 
A brief article on the psychological effects of the loss 
of the arm, brought to light by studies of World 
War II veterans suffering such loss. Despondency, 
depression, resentment, hopelessness, and a feeling 
of unworthiness are most often noted. Loss of one 
or both arms is felt more keenly than a leg amputa- 
tion since the veteran feels it terminates many forms 
of social intercourse for him.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Current Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 


(See also abstracts 7770, 8019, 8022) 
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7988. Manouilenko, Z.-V. Utilisation de la 
discussion physiologi ue pour la pédagogie pré- 
scolaire. (The use of physiological discussion for 
preschool pedagogy.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 118-126.—Beginning 
with a bow to the communist party, the sovietic 
government, Lenin and Stalin for their appreciation 
of the significance of Paviov's work, the author 
evaluates and interprets the latter's theories. The 
importance of Pavlov’s and his disciples’ ideas for 
preschool pedagogy is emphasized. Several child 
psychologists are criticized for not having mentioned 
or taken into account in their publications the great 
discoveries of Pavlov, having expressed opinions 
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contrary to the works of Stalin in linguistics, and 
having proposed an anti-marxist thesis of pre-verbal 
thought. In conclusion, the author gives a few 
tenets of U.R.S.S. psychology, e.g.: “The com- 
munistic education of the child, whose aims and 
contents are dictated by the policy of the bolshevik 
party and the marxism-leninism theory, receives a 
solid physiological basis in the teachings of Pavlov 
on superior nervous activity.” This is a French 
translation of a Russian article—D. Bélanger. 


7989. Risso, Washington L. El laboratorio de 
a re, “Sebastian Morey Otero’ de los 

stitutos Normales de Montevideo, Uruguay. (The 
Sebastian Morey Otero Psychopedagogical Labora- 
tory of the Institutos Normales of Montevideo, 
Uruguay.) Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 11, 223-228. 
—The history, purposes, and present functions of 
this laboratory are described: professional examina- 
tion of pupils, consultation for families, public 
information, training of students, special educational 
problems, projective examinations, statistical work. 


—K. K. Fassett. 


7990. Sumption, M. R. (U. TIilinois, Urbana.) 
School and community relationships. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1952, 22, 317-328.—A review of 42 writings of 
the triennium 1949-52 on opinion surveys, programs 
of public relations, public-relations devices, the 
relation of the curriculum to public relations, par- 
ticipation by parents in the school program, coopera- 
tion with lay groups, citizens advisory committees, 
and the school survey. Analyses of citizens’ opinions 
indicate that ‘‘most people are generally in favor of 
the modern methods of teaching and that the ma- 
jority of the citizens in the community will cooperate 
with the school in planning for a better future.” 
Most of the literature on school-community relations 
belongs to the categories of reports of practices and 
personal views, rather than to the class of research.— 
W. W. Brickman. 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


7991. Barger, William Calvin. An experimental 
approach to aphasic and to nonreading children. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1953, 23, 158-170.—Work 
with speech aphasics and reading aphasics indicates 
that some of these children may be helped by training 
with a mirror. Printed material is so placed before 
the mirror that the horizontal axis of some of the 
letters and the vertical axis of all the letters are 
reversed and inverted. The mirror untangles the 
mixed imagery of the printed word by permitting the 
aphasic child to see the axial alterations of the print 
as it really looks to him, and later enables an orderly 
adjustment to convention to ensue as it has done in 
almost all of us from early childhood ia our culture 
literacy.—R. E. Perl. 


7992. Burton, Dwight L. (Florida St. U., Talla- 
hassee.) An experiment in teaching appreciation of 
fiction. Engl. J., 1953, 42, 16-20.—The experiment 
was carried on for 5.5 weeks in 8 twelfth-grade 
English classes, involving 192 students. The author 
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concludes that the 3 methods were equally effective. 
Details of the experiment are given.—S. M. Amatora. 


7993. Carrington da Costa, Rui. Acerca do estudo 
eficiente. (Concerning efficient study.) Crianga 
portug., 1951-1952, 11, 141-175—The ability to 
study is not inherited, but those who study do not 
generally try to acquire it. Broad rules of psycho- 
logical welfare are discussed, as well as temperature, 
lighting, and other environmental conditions con- 
ducive to efficient study, especially as regards the 
use of textbooks. Functions involved in learning 
are set forth, and motivation is stressed.—K. K. 
Fassett. 

7994. Crawford, Bonner M. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.), & Zylstra, Eugene W. A study of 
high school seniors ability to estimate quantitative 
measurements. J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 241-248.— 
A 32 problem estimating test was used to measure 
the ability of high school seniors to estimate quanti- 
tative measurements some of which could and some 
of which could not be observed while formulating 
the estimate. Correlations of .35 and .32 respectively 
were found between the estimating test and the 
Hundred Problem Arithmetic and hetween the 
estimating test and mental ability as measured by the 
Otis respectively. No significant correlation was 
found between estiniating ability and school achieve- 
ment.—M. Murphy. 


7995. Dressel, Paul; Schmid, John, & Kincaid, 
Gerald. (Michigan State College, E. Lansing.) The 
effect of writing frequency upon essay-type writing 
proficiency at the college level. J. educ. Res., 1952, 
46, 285-293.—Gains in writing proficiency were 
measured by comparing themes written at the 
beginning and the end of the academic year for two 
groups, one having the greatest amount of writing 
experience in courses other than the course in 
Written and Spoken English (mean, 131 hours for 
the year) and the other having the least amount of 
such experience (mean, 4 hours). No significant 
difference was found between the groups.—WM. 
Murphy. 

7996. Fox, Henry Corbett. The relationship 
between the perception of tachistoscopically pro- 
jected images and reading readiness. In /ndiana 
University, School of Education, Studies in education 
. . « 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 117- 
120. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


7997. Gordon, Myron H. A clinical study of 
personality patterns in children with reading dis- 
ability. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 68-69.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 304 pages, $3.80, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


4518. 

7998. Gray, William S. (Ed.) (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Improving reading in all curriculum areas; Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Conference on Reading held at 
the University of Chicago, 1952. Suppl. educ. 


Monogr., 1952, 14(76), viii, 262 p.—This monograph 
gives in 18 chapters the papers of the general 
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sessions and the sectional meetings at the various 
grade levels, from kindergarten to the fourteenth 
grade. The first 3 chapters give the nature and 
scope of the problem, the essential conditions, and 
adjustment of activities. The next 5 present meth- 
ods of promoting reading growth and of attacking 
difficulties. Particularization in the next 7 chapters 
deals with the problems and methods of increasin 
reading efficiency in science, mathematics, soci 
studies, and literature. The final 3 chapters present 
the administrative responsibilities in all curriculum 
areas, a bibliography of noteworthy recently 
published books, and a summary of the conference 
on reading.—S. M. Amatora. 

7999. Grayum, Helen Stolte. An analytic de- 
scription of skimming: its purpose and place as an 
ability in reading. In Indiana University, School of 
Education, Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 137-143. (Thesis Abstr. 
Ser.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

8000. Gunkle, Mennow M. (Thornton Township 
High Sch., Harvey, Jil.) Striving for measurement 
of individual work in the chemistry laboratory. 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 275-284.—Students in an 
experimental group which performed experiments 
seated at individual desks and strictly supervised, 
under circumstances which made it impossible to 
move about and communicate with each other, did 
better on a test of knowledge of the material covered 
than students in a control group who were allowed 
to move about the laboratory in the usual relatively 
uncontrolled fashion —M. Murphy. 

8001. Johnson, Charles Edgar. A comparison of 
the spelling study behavior of two groups of third 
grade children. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 44.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 97 pages, $1.21, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4447. 


8002. Mullins, Cecil J.. & Mowry, Harley W., III. 
(U. Houston, Tex.) 21 top executives learn to read 
216% faster. Personnel J., 1953, 31, 336-338.—The 
executives were given one lecture with Harvard 
Reading Films and two practice periods a week for 
17 weeks. On the average, the reading speed more 
than doubled while there was a 2% increase in 
comprehension scores.—M. B. Mitchell. 

8003. Orr, Harriet Knight. (U. Wyoming, La- 
ramie.) Measuring the output of high schoo J. 
educ. Res., 1952, 46, 305-312.—Records of students 
from first class high schools in the University of 
Wyoming are compared with those of students from 
second and third class high schools with the grou 
equal in mental ability as measured by the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test. Classification 
of high schools is made on the basis of teacher 

ualifications, salaries, buildings and equipment, 
libraries, curricula, and other criteria. Analysis of 
records made in the same institution during the 
same period by students of the same ability showed 
a decided advantage in favor of the students from the 
first class schools.—M. Murphy. 
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8004. Pearson, Gerald H. J. A survey of learnin, 
difficulties in children. Psychoanal. Stud. Chiid., 
1952, 7, 322-386.—A diminished capacity to learn 
may result from physical defects, malconditioning 
during learning, disturbed object relationships, 
emotional reactions deflecting attention from the 
subject to be learned, involvement of the learning 
process in the neurotic conflict, disturbances in 
relation to reality, and inability to tolerate anxiety 
involved in learning.—D. Prager. 

8005. Potter, J. A., Bent, Leo G., & Zebell, 
Chester R. Adult reading skill program. Opim. 
Wkly, 1953, 44, 167-170.—Tests on 29 volunteer 
adult subjects indicated that reading skill can be 
improved by training programs.—D. Shaad. 

8006. Raleigh, William H. A study of the rela- 
tionships of academic achievement in sixth grade 
with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
and other variables. In Indiana University, School 
of Education, Studies im education... 1952. 
Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 263-266. (Thesis 
Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


8007. Smith, Herbert A. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Intelligence as a factor in the learning which results 
from the use of educational sound motion pictures. 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 249-261.—Data obtained 
from a Program of Educational Enrichment through 
the use of Motion Pictures yield little evidence to 
indicate that the use of motion pictures in the class 
room “greatly affects the ranking of students with 
respect to the amount which they learn."" The data 
likewise show that bright students profited more 
than dull students with respect to actual learning as 
measured by tests—M. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 7512, 7572) 


INTERESTS, AtTirupEs & HABITS 


8008. Brinegar, Harold F. The measurement of 
attitudes of high school students toward their 
schools. In Indiana University, School of Education, 
Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 
1953, No. 4, 49-54. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract 


of Ed.D. thesis. 

8009. , Theodore. Adjustment problems 
of undergraduate Negroes enrolled at Indiana Uni- 
versity. In Indiana University, School of Education, 
Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 
1953, No. 4, 89-93. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract 
of Ed.D. thesis. 

8010. Eppei, E. M., & Eppel, M. (U. London, 
Eng.) Young workers at a county college. Part I. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 29-44.—Attitudes, 
needs, and interests of 380 one-day release students 
of a Scottish college for young workers, ages 15-18, 
were systematically studied by questionnaire and 
essay methods. Intelligence test data and estimates 
of educational achievement which were also obtained 
revealed wide variation. Motives for choosing jobs 
were predominantly economic among boys, while 
personal satisfactions were equally important with 
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economic factors in the case of girls. Job satis- 
faction was expressed in more cases than dissatis- 
faction, and their job ambitions were generally 
realistic. Positive reasons for attending college 
outweighed negative ones, although both boys and 
girls were against compulsory additional education. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


8011. Mainer, R. E., Horton, R. E., & Remmers, 
H.H. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Parents, peers, 
and problems as viewed by youth; report of poll no. 
34. Purdue Opin. Panel, 1953, 12(2), v.p.— 
Tables summarize responses of a 3000-pupil sample 
of a 10,000 high school student panel to a 46-item 
opinion and attitude questionnaire, in terms of the 
background of respondents. Major topics are (1) 
background of respondents; (2) post-high school 
plans; (3) peer or adult social orientation; (4) prob- 
lems with school work; (5) parent-child relation- 
ships; (6) vocabulary level. The text points up results 
such as that an increasing number of students plan 
to attend college and that peer or adult social 
orientation is related to the nature of the activity.— 
A. L. Martin. 


8012. Marshall, Jesse E., Jr. A study in the 
adjustment of undergraduates in selected colleges 
for Negroes. In Indiana University, School of 
Education, Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 205-211. (Thesis Abstr. 
Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


8013. Murfin, Mark. A study of the expressed 
attitudes of children from two socio-economic levels 
and the relationship to intelligence and reading 


achievement. In IJndiana University, School of 
Education, Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloom- 
inton, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 239-243. (Thesis abstr. 


Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


8014. Schwartz, Gerhart Robert. The effect of a 
relative reading deficiency upon a student’s scho- 
lastic, social, and emotional adjustment in college. 
In Indiana University, School of Education, Studies 


in education ... 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, 
No. 4, 273-278. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis. 


8015. West, Leonard J. College and the years 
after; a career study of municipal college graduates. 
New York: Board of Higher Education, The College 
of the City of New York, 1952. 129 p.—A report is 
given of the educational and work experiences as well 
as the goals of 2 groups of municipal (New York 
City) college graduates. One group consisted of 
graduates who responded to questionnaires which 
were mailed to them 3 years after their graduation. 
The other group was out of college 9 years. From 
the questionnaires an abundance of information was 
secured with reference to earnings, job satisfaction, 
attainment of job goals, graduate work, values of 
college education, and suggestions for improvement 
of undergraduate programs.—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 7698, 7715) 
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SpeciaL EDUCATION 


8016. Birch,L. B. (U. Sheffield, Eng.) Comments 
on the article “An experimental evaluation of re- 
medial education.” Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23 
56-S7.—The main conclusion drawn by Curr ~ 
Gourlay (see 27: 8017) was the absence of gains in 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling attributable to the 
methods of remedial education used in the experi- 
ment. Their claim that the large improvements 
reported in previous studies without control groups 
were spurious is rejected. The reasons cited, practice 
effect, transfer from the teaching material to the 
tests, and statistical regression could only slightly 
have affected the gains reported in earlier work. A 
further possible explanation of the poor results 
reported by Curr and Gourlay is the likelihood 
that the controls were unwittingly given extra help 
amounting to remedial teaching.— R. C. Strassburger. 


8017. Curr, William, & Gourlay, N. (U. Birm- 
ingham, Eng.) An experimental evaluation of 
remedial education. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 
23, 45-55.—Two remedial groups of 8 years old 
were used, one of which was selected by test results 
showing a discrepancy between intelligence and 
attainment, and the other on the basis of teachers’ 
judgments of likely benefit from remedial instruction. 
A matched control group was set up. Pre-instruction 
testing in reading and arithmetic, and final testing in 
these areas supplemented by a spelling test, was 
undertaken. Results showed the remedial groups 
achieved a higher mean gain than the controls, al- 
though the differences were very small. Highest 
mean gain (the only difference to reach the 5% level 
of significance) was between the test-selected re- 
medial group and its control in the standard reading 
comprehension test. The apparent superior achieve- 
ment of test-selected pupils after remedial instruction 
over the teacher-selected pupils was not significant. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

8018. Fischer, Benno. Das Problem der Schul- 
reife beim taubstummen Kinde. (The problem of 
the necessary mental maturity to enter school with 
the deaf mute child.) N. Bl. Taubstummenbdildung, 
1952, 6, 97-104.—The deaf mute child should not 
enter elementary school before completing his 
seventh year of age, by no means before he is 
mentally mature enough to enter elementary school. 
Children who are not sufficiently mentally mature 
should not be allowed to enter any public school 
whatsoever, but should be taken care of in an 
appropriate type of kindergarten.—P. L. Krieger. 


8019. Ingvarsson, Ivar. Ein Beitrag zur Methode 
des Rechenunterrichts. (A contribution to the 
methodological concept of courses in arithmetic.) 
N. Bl. Taubstummenbdildung, 1952, 6, 110-116.— 
Deaf mute children are severely handicapped 
(inhibitional handicap) when having to solve arith- 
metical or geometrical problems because of their 
limited ability to make experiences. As for the 
mechanical ability of doing sums they compare, 
{after rationally arranged exercises that are far more 
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important than a certain number of arithmetic les- 
sons per week ], favorably with hearing children of 
the same age.—P. L. Krieger. 

8020. Jones, Earl W. The use of verbal and 
verbal tables in language development in upper 

des. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1952, 97, 440-443.— 

his is a presentation of the author's method for 
teaching verb construction to deaf children.—H. R. 
Myklebust. 

8021. Reich, Elisabeth C. Development of the 
mathematical sense in deaf children. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1952, 97, 427-437.—The author states that 
deaf children must be taught the concept of number 
(“how many”) which the hearing child learns from 
daily experience. A method for teaching “number” 
to deaf children is presented. It consists of a match- 
ing procedure which becomes increasingly abstract 
and leads to counting and the use of arithmetic.— 
H. R. Myklebust. 

8022. Schulte, Ludwig. Aus der Fiirsorgepraxis 
einer Gehérlosenschule. (Experiences of a welfare 
worker in a school for the deaf.) N. Bl. Taub- 
stummenbildung, 1952, 6, 29-32.—The dividing up 
of the Rheinprovinz in 1926 into welfare sections 
that were to take care of the deaf mute children 
graduating from elementary school has proved very 
successful. The school that the children went to 
is made the welfare center and in many cases it is the 
center of social life, too. When no advice is being 
sought it is not because of distrust, but because 
those in question are certain that they can do 
without tutelage.—P. L. Krieger. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8023. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Early guidance: personality adjust- 
ment of the school child. Education, 1953, 73, 510—- 
514.—In an analysis of the high frequency of mal- 
adjustment as pointed out in the literature, the 
author discusses the importance of early study of the 
child's adjustment. The obvious approach to the 
problem is prevention. In many of the smaller 
schools and i in the more remote areas it is the teacher 
alone who is in the key position to spot the child and 
to assist him with preventive and/or remedial meas- 
ures. The findings of research in the area of child 
adjustment need wider dissemination among teachers 
generally.—S. M. Amatora. 

8024. Badley, Ted. (Wesleyan U., Middletown, 
Conn.) The guidance of scientific interest. 
Education, 1953, 73, 448-452.—Students in junior 
high school possess an eagerness for knowing which 
simply cries out for understanding and encoura 
ment—a true opportunity for guidance. he 
teacher's twofold opportunity and responsibility is 
discussed: (1) to work with available guidance 

ialists, and (2) to become familiar with and use 

e theory and practices of modern guidance in a 
rudimentary form at least. A number of useful 

ints are given for the guidance of science interest 
in the child.—S. M. Amatora. 
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8025. Brumbaugh, A. J., & Berdie, Ralph’ F. 
Student el in transition. Amer. Coun. Educ. 
Stud., 1952, 16(16), (ser. 6), v, 44 p.—From 1946 
through 1950, 82 colleges and universities, public 
and private, were visited by consultants appointed 
by the Committee on Student Personnel Work. The 
consultants recognized the limitations imposed upon 
a school by small size and restricted resources, and 
they made the more ambitious recommendations to 
the larger and wealthier institutions. The recom- 
mendations varied to some extent according to the 
consultants making those recommendations. In 
general, however, the agreement among these con- 
sultants demonstrated that expert personnel workers 
tend to consider the same things important and that 
they subscribe to what is essentially that same basic 
educational philosophy.—G. C. Carter. 


8026. Foshay, Arthur W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Foundations for guidance toward science. 
Education, 1953, 73, 431-433.—Two aspects of the 
problem are considered: (1) The relationship be- 
tween scientific inquiry and personal emotional 
security; and (2) some implications of the scientific 
inquiry-emotional security relationship for guidance 
workers. The task of the school is also two-fold: 
(1) To help children toward a personal security that 
will permit them to be original, and (2) to help them 
give form to their original inquiry. Guidance work- 
ers need practice in helping teachers and children to 
apply logic to their classroom experimentation with 
physical environment.—S. M. Amatora. 


8027. Herrmann, Donald Joseph. A study of the 
abilities, traits, and characteristics of secondary 
school counselors. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 
70-71.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Michigan 
State Coll. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 178 
pages, $2.23, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4499. 


8028. Johnson, Philip G. (U. S. Office Educ., 
Washington, D. C.) A high school teacher’s op- 
portunity for guidance toward science. Education, 
1953, 73, 439-442.—Salient points are offered for 
guidance, suggesting that the teacher is the most 
effective guidance worker. Detailed suggestions are 
outlined, including (1) guidance activities within the 
classroom, (2) guidance activities within the school, 
(3) guidance activities within the community, (4) 
expanded opportunities for guidance, and (5) the 
science teacher as the key person in guidance toward 
science.—S. M. Amatora. 


8029. Kinker, H. Robert, & Fox, William H. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) A study of high school 
guidance services in a six-state area. Bull. Sch. 
Educ. Indiana U., 1952, 28(6), xii, 108 p.—Data 
from 253 high schools in 6 midwestern states, com- 
prising about 7% of all schools in the area, provide 
the basis for this survey. The major divisions of the 
report include: (1) a description of the administrative 
structure and function of the guidance program; (2) 
the nature and scope of guidance services analyzed 
into the categories of curricular offerings, testing, 
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orientation, occupational information, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up practices; (3) the utiliza- 
tion of existing guidance facilities; (4) the pro- 
fessional preparation and qualifications of guidance 
personnel. Numerous specific conclusions and re- 
commendations are reported.—R. C. Strassburger. 

8030. Langenhoven, H. P. Vraelys-ondersoek na 
die gelukkigheid of ongelukkigheid van inrigting- 
sleerlinge. (An investigation into the happiness of 
institutional pupils.) J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1952, 
3, 42-47.—“An investigation into the happiness of 
pupils, and other cognate factors, was carried out in 
an industrial school for boys with the purpose of 
obtaining insight into their behavior and problems, 
and to guide them in their adjustments. Informa- 
tion concerning the pupils was obtained by means 
of a number of 5-point rating scales and from a 
questionnaire they themselves completed. ... It 
was found that the unhappy group was composed 
of pupils with unsatisfactory social relations, physical 
conditions, adjustment habits and emotional attitudes 
which exercise an adverse, reciprocal, influence and 
which frequently deteriorate because of home and 
institutional conditions.”’ English summary.—JN. De 
Palma 

8031. Northrup, Grant J. (Elmira Coll., New 
York.) The duties and responsibilities of shared 
counselors. J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 295-303.—A 
survey of the work of shared counselors in New 
York State during the school year 1948-1949 showed 
11 cooperative guidance programs in operation 
employing 26 shared counselors. Such shared pro- 
grams represent the only existing guidance services 
in many rural areas. By far the greatest amount 
of time given by these counselors is devoted to 
individual student conferences.—M. Murphy. 

8032. Pershing, John J. An evaluation of the 
student personnel program at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. In Indiana University, School of 
Education, Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 245-249. (Thesis Abstr. 
Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 

8033. Spillane, Alice L. Some guidelines for 
mental health education. Understanding the Child, 
1953, 22, 16-21.—Describes the role of the health 
educator in mental health education. Methods of 
working are discussed in terms of mental health 
education but not therapy, as “the health educator 
should be prepared to direct and coordinate the 
mental health education program.’’—W. Coleman. 


8034. Yeager, William A. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Auxiliary agencies. Rev. educ. Res. 1952, 22, 
285-297.—An analysis of 111 studies, completed 
during 1949-52, on the organization and administra- 
tion of pupil personnel services, food services, health 
services, library services, sociopsychiatric services, 
and school transportation. Much of the literature is 
descriptive, but the future holds promise for the 
development of wresearch inquiries—-W. W. 
Brickman. 


(See also abstracts 7482, 7486) 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


8035. Alon-Bakaliar, Sh. (Vocational Guidance 
Centre, Tel Aviv, Israel.) Matritset progresiviyet 
b’mivhan hashvaati. (Progressive matrices in com- 
parative testing.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 156-159. 
—Mental tests, used in vocational guidance and in 
child guidance clinics, are not fitted to the mentality 
of Oriental communities in Israel, being rooted in 
Eastern culture. Thus, Raven's progressive matrices 
has been used in testing 2700 elementary school 
leavers (grade 8th) in Tel Aviv, including 114 
Yemenite children. The average of the Occidental 
children was 33.4 points, and 29 of the Yemenite 
ones; this difference is statistically significant. The 
average of Oriental children, learning in mixed 
schools was higher (30) than that of children learning 
in schools for Oriental children only (25).—H. 
Ormian. 


8036. Bills, Robert E. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
The effect of a value on learning. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 
217-—222.—On the basis of scores above and below 
the mean of a counseling test 130 students were 
divided into two groups numbering 63 and 67 
respectively. From these two groups 51 pairs of 
students were matched on the basis of general 
ability test scores. A comparison of the final marks 
supported the conclusion that agreement or dis- 
agreement between students’ and instructor's values 
influences marks even when based on objective 
examinations. A second conclusion was that a 
small class appears to be more effective in over- 
coming this effect than does a large class.—M. O. 
Wilson. 


8037. Doyle, Andrew M. (Catholic U. Amer., 
Washington, D. C.) Some aspects of ability and 
achievement in high school girls. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1952. viii, 
27 p. 75¢.—‘“The purpose of this study was to 
discover what common abilities are measured by 
certain general ability tests and how these abilities 
enter into achievement in certain academic areas." 
Tests from the California Test of Mental Maturity, 
Pintner General Ability Series, McManama's Exer- 
cises in Cognitive Ability, and the lowa High School 
Content Examination were administered to 282 
high school junior girls from 22 Catholic schools in 
Iowa. Scores from subtests were correlated and the 
Thurstone centroid method of factor analysis was 
applied. 3 positively correlated factors emerged: 
mathematical, verbal and cognitive ability. A brief 
analysis was made of what each test appears to 
measure.—A. L. Martin. 


8038. Jastak, Joseph. Other psychometric in- 
struments. A. Wide range achievement tests. In 
Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psychology, 
(see 27: 7881), 772-781.—The content, administra- 
tion, scoring, reliability, interpretations, factor com- 
ponents, and patterns that obtain for specific 
nosological groups, are described a.d illustrated.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8039. Léon, A. Le réle des examens. (The role 
of examinations.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 31-39.—The examination 
system is a necessary regulator of the churning of 
individuals in the complicated network of scholastic 
er professional activities. A distinction must be 
made between exams seen as a means of control for 
aptitudes and those devised for the measurement of 
acquired knowledge. The analysis of this last type 
of exams has lead to proposals for their amelioration, 
the efficacity of which is, according to the author, 
conditioned to the clarification of the concept of 
objectivity in human sciences.—A. Pinard. 

8040. Stalnaker, John M. Other psychometric 
instruments. D. Medical College Admission Test. 
In Weider, A., Contributions to medical psychology, 
(see 27: 7881), 797-805.—The content, develop- 
ment, continuous study aspect, and uses of this 
examination by the Association of American Medical 
Colleges are reviewed.—L. A. Pennington. 

8041. Wagner, Mazie E. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Anticipatory examinations for college credit: twenty 
years experience at the University of Buffalo. 
Univ. Buffalo Stud., 1952, 20(3), 107-133.—For 
more than 20 years the University of Buffalo has 
experimented with the accrediting of school work 
beyond that required for high school graduation. 
This has been done by asking college departments 
to set up and to grade examinations in areas of 
education corresponding to their own college course 
work. It is concluded that college credit examina- 
tions are very valuable to the able student who 
passes them. College credit examinations are very 
valuable to the college that provides them for its 
ablest students, since they attract such students to 
the institution.—G. C. Carter. 

8042. Welch, W. Bruce. An examination of the 
usability of selected standardized tests of mental 
ability and achievement for college groups with 
atypical socio-economic status. In IJndiana Uni- 
versity, School of Education, Studies in education . . . 
1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 311-313. 
(Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


8043. Williamson, B. Lois, & Feder, Daniel D. 
Scholarship winners, how they rate on campus and 
in class. Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 236-240.— 
105 freshmen scholarship winners were matched 
for sex and scholastic aptitude with non-scholarship 
students. Scholarship students were superior to 
non-scholarship students in grades, persistence to 
graduation, and in student leadership.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 7483) 


EpucaTION STAFF PERSONNEL 


8044. Baker, Paul C. (Purdue U., Lafayetie, 
Ind.), & Remmers, Hermann H. The measurement 
of teacher characteristics and the prediction of 
teaching efficiency in college. Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 
22, 224-227.—Although there are but few real 
researches on the evaluation of college teaching, 
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numerous papers in recent years have pointed up the 
need for research or have criticized what has been 
done. Many of the 27 bibliographical references, 
dated 1949-51, mentioned in this article deal with 
the rating of teacher effectiveness by the students. 
The conclusion is that “there have been a few feeble 
attacks on relatively unimportant facets of the 
problem of instructor characteristics and the pre- 
diction of teaching efficiency on the college levei.— 
W. W. Brickman. 


8045. Charles, Harvey. The use of a selected 
projective technique in the teacher selection process. 
In Indiana University, School of Education, Studies 
in education . .. 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, 
No. 4, 77-82. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis. 


8046. Dysart, James Murray. A study of the 
effect of in-service training in sociometry and 
sociodrama on teacher-pupil rapport and social 
climate in the classroom. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 
13, 37-—38.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, New 
York U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 149 
pages, $1.86, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4542. 


8047. Evans, Kathleen M. (U. Coll., Cardiff, 
Wales.) A further study of attitude towards teaching 
asacareer. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 58-63. 
—The relation of attitude toward teaching as a 
career and teaching competency was investigated 
among students in 4 Training Colleges and a Uni- 
versity Training Department. No significant corre- 
lations were found between attitude scores and 
teaching efficiency, nor between intelligence test 
results and professional competency. In 3 colleges, 
significant negative r’s were obtained between 
attitude and intelligence, i.e., the less intelligent 
students were more favorably disposed toward 
teaching.—R. C. Strassburger. 


8048. Franklin, Adele. Have teachers changed? 
Understanding the Child, 1953, 22, 2-6.—Examples 
are given of changes in the attitudes of teachers in 
the last decade towards greater understanding and 
appreciation of the needs and interests of children.— 
W. Coleman. 


8049. Huey, J. Frances. Interpersonal relation- 
ships between student teachers and their cooperating 
teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 43.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 262 pages, $3.28, 
University Microfilms, Ana Arbor, Mich., Pubi. No. 
4544. 

8050. Lien, Arnold Juel. (Whitewater (Wis.) 
State Coll.) A comparative-predictive study of 
students in the four curricula of a teacher education 
institution. J. exper. Educ., 1952, 21, 81-219.— 
Based on 50 students selected at random from each 
of the 4 teacher-training curricula at Whitewater 
State College. Altogether, 200 characteristics or 
traits were collected on each student, using 7 
instruments. In Part One, the data were analyzed 
to determine the likenesses and differences among 
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students in the various curricula while in Part Two 
correlational techniques were used to determine the 
relationship between selected characteristics of the 
students and academic success in the various 
curricula. 138-item bibliography.—E. F. Gardner. 


8051. Mould, Lilian. Teachers and psychological 
test findings. Understanding the Child, 1953, 22, 
7-10.—Use of the Rorschach and TAT for under- 
standing a school child’s problems is briefly illus- 
trated by the author to assist teachers to ‘“‘gain more 
from psychological tests.’’—W. Coleman. 


8052. Nelson, Kenneth G. The interests of 
teachers of vocational agriculture as related to 
vocational satisfaction. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 
13, 125-126.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 347 
pages, $4.34, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4345. 


8053. Orleans, Jacob S. (Coll. City New York.) 
Selection, guidance, and preservice preparation of 
students for college teaching. Rev. educ. Res., 
1952, 22, 228-232.—A review of 31 writings, pub- 
lished between 1949 and 1951, reveals the lack of 
research studies ‘‘of consequence”’ on the methods of 
selecting and training college teachers. On the 
other hand, there is a greater awareness in the 
literature of the necessity of providing programs of 
professional education for prospective instructors in 
the colleges and universities. The references 
discussed in the article are concerned with the supply 
and demand, selection, and preservice training and 
guidance of college instructors.—W. W. Brickman. 


8054. Orleans, Jacob S., Helfant, Kenneth; 
Standlee, Lloyd, & Ostreicher, Leonard. Employ- 
ment of teacher education graduates of the municipal 
colleges of New York City. Number 1: 1945-1949, 
New York: Office of Research and Evaluation, 
Division of Teacher Education, College of the City 
of New York, 1952. 38 p. (Mimeo.)—This report 
is based on the results of a survey in which 70% of 
all the teacher education graduates from New York 
City’s municipal colleges of the classes of 1945-1949 
answered questionnaires that had been mailed to 
them. The answers were analyzed to determine 
how many actually were teaching and at what levels. 
Detailed statistics are presented for the numbers 
employed at the junior and senior high school levels 
as well as in the elementary schools. Statistics are 
presented on the numbers holding New York City 
teaching licenses and other licenses as well as on 
the numbers who have pursued graduate work.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


8055. Ryans, David G. (chm.) et al. Report of 
the Committee on the Criteria of Teacher Effective- 
ness. Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 22, 238-263.—This 
report, prepared by a group of 7 under the chairman- 
ship of H. Remmers of Purdue University, 
analyzes the various characteristics a teacher should 
have and the procedures for determining what makes 
a good teacher. After a resume of its history, the 
committee discusses the scope of its inquiry (‘‘teacher 
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effectiveness rather than teaching effectiveness’) 
and defines the basic terminology. Much attention 
is given to the categories of effect—on the pupil, 
school operations, and the school-community rela- 
tionship. There are suggestions for the design of 
experiments and for the analysis of data in the area 
of teacher effectiveness. The report concludes with 
a brief minority statement by one member of the 
committee.—W. W. Brickman. 

8056. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.), & Ford, Robert T. Wel- 
fare of the teacher. Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 22, 206— 
211.—Systematic research in the field of teacher 
welfare has continued the decline of previous years. 
The most frequent topics of discussion in the 
literature are economic security (salary, tenure, 
retirement and illness provisions), professional 
adequacy, personal security (academic freedom, 
democratic administrative relationships), and work- 
ing conditions (length of school day, pupil load, 
nature of tasks, etc.). A total of 40 studies, issued 
during 1949-51, is summarized under the headings 
of general treatment of teacher welfare, physical 
health, mental health and adjustment, and ad- 
ministrative relations and teacher organizations.— 
W. W. Brickman. 

8057. Trabue, Marion R. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) College teachers at work. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1952, 22, 233-237.—A review of 29 
reports published during 1949-51 indicates that the 
status and conditions under which college teaching 
is done have not been adequately treated by research 
procedures. In some instances information is 
furnished on current practices and conditions, but 
for the most part the reports are hardly more than 
accumulations of data about salaries and retirement 
practices. The topics discussed in these publications 
include appointments and promotions, work load 
and duties, economic status and salaries, academic 
freedom and tenure, and retirement and social 
security.—W. W. Brickman. 


(See also abstract 7479) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


8058. Reed, Ernest H., ef al. Training programs 
for maximum manpower effectiveness. IJndust. Rel. 
Cent. U. Minn. Res. Tech. Rep., 1952, No. 12, 56 p.— 
Papers presented at the Ninth Annual Industrial 
Relations Conference held April 12-13, 1951 with 
the cooperation of the Twin Cities Chapter of the 
Society for Advancement of Management. Chapters 
are: ‘‘What does training mean to you?” Ernest H. 
Reed ; “‘What’s wrong with training programs—case 
histories of some that have failed,”’ Alden Elstrom 
and Edward C. Schleh; “Successful methods for 
training rank and file employees,” Ernest C. Bartell; 
“Productivity through understanding,” Otis C. 
McCreery; ‘“‘Leadership and the future,” Joseph C. 
Sweeten; “Ingredients of leadership,” Carroll L. 
Shartle; “Executive development,” Earl G. Planty; 
“Developing top leaders—executive training,”” How- 
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ard P. Mold; and “Measuring the Effectiveness of 
the training program,” Raymond A. Katzell.— 
B. Sless. 

8059. Wilson, Clark L., & Mackie, Robert R. 
Research on the development of ee mi 
formance measures. Final Report. I. e 
use of practical performance tests in the measure- 
ment of board ce of enlisted naval 
ee s Angeles, Calif.: Management and 

arketing Research Corp., 1952. (Contr. N8 onr 
70001.) 100 p.—A series of practical performance 
tests, designed to measure the practical factors of 
shipboard performance, has been developed. These 
tests have been administered to Electrician's Mates 
and Enginemen serving aboard submarines. They 
have been shown to be valuable additions to existing 
performance measures. Information about the use- 
fulness and importance of performance tests is 
presented in this report. The reliabilities and inter- 
relationships of the tests are discussed, and ob- 
servations are made on the construction of per- 
formance tests. Results of correlational studies with 
other measures of shipboard performance are also 
given.— Publisher. 


8060. Worthy, James C. Executive mnel 
development. Advanced Mgmt., 1953, 18, 5-8; 26- 
27.—4 things are needed for a good program: (1) 
System and organization, (2) 2 kinds of measure- 
ments: psychological tests and evaluation by 
executives and objective performance standards, 
(3) established and adhered-to principles of morality 
and fair dealing, and (4) support by management of 
the program. The Sears plan is described.—dH. 
Moore. 


(See also abstract 8002) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


8061. Germain, George L., Browne, C. G., & 
Bellows, Roger M. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Measuring men and jobs: criteria for physical 
analysis forms. Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 245- 
249.—A study of 13 physical analysis forms indicates 
that summary devices are needed, but that cur- 
rently used forms fail to reflect functional physical 
capacities and environmental tolerances, do not meet 
the criterion of simplicity of terminology, and do 
not use the same items, the same type of terminology, 
or the same type of rating system as the physical 
demands forms used by the same agencies. 17 
references.—G. S. Speer. 


8062. Gragg, Donald B. (H RRC, Lackland AFB, 
San Antonio, Tex.) Conversion tables for Airman 
Qualifying Examination scores and comparable 
scores on other selected Air Force and Army tests. 
USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1952, 
§2-13, Proj. No. 503-002-0002, v, 29 p.—Conversion 
tables are presented for transforming the test scores 
of one service into equivalent test scores of another 
service. Separate tables are given for general, 
mechanical, and clerical scores.— A. Chapants. 
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8063. Holtzman, W. H., & Bitterman, M. E. 
Psychiatric screening of flying personnel. VI. 
Anxiety and reactions to stress. USAF, Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Proj. Rep., 1952, No. 21-37-002, Rep. No. 6, iii, 
28 p.—The available psychological and medical 
literature on anxiety and reactions to stress is 
reviewed and evaluated and recommendations made 
for application to the research program on psy- 
chiatric selection of flying personnel. The practical 
application of this research is to the measurement 
and prediction of incapacitating emotional condi- 
tions which are precipitated by the stress of combat 
and anticipation of combat. These conditions are 
here designated under the term anxiety. The major 
topics covered are: anxiety reactions in military 
personnel, psychometric studies, stress tests, physio- 
logical concomitants of emotional disturbance, and 
anxiety and learning. 263-item bibliography.— 
Publisher. 


8064. Packard, John M., & Graybiel, Ashton. 
(U. S. Naval School Aviat. Med., Pensacola, Fla.) 
Ten year follow-up study of one thousand aviators. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., Proj. No. NM 
001 057.05.01., 1952, 7 p.—A brief description is 
given of ‘The Pensacola Study of Naval Aviators” 
conducted in 1940-41, which included a group of 
psychological tests. A follow-up study is being 
made of the physical status of the 1056 men in the 
original study, with particular emphasis on the 
cardiovascular system. 212 of the original group are 
known to be dead. 801 of the survivors have been 
located and all but 14 of these have replied to a 
questionnaire.—W. F. Grether. 


8065. van Eekelen, W. F. Toepassing van de 
Griinbaum-test. (Application of the Griinbaum- 
test.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1953, 8, 49-69.— 
Results of an investigation about the achievements 
of 250 unskilled labourers in the Griinbaum-test.— 
M. Dresden. 


8066. Welch, Josephine, Stone, C. Harold, & 
Paterson, Donald G. How to develop a weighted 
application blank. Jndust. Rel. Cent. U. Minn. Res. 
Tech. Rep., 1952, No. 11, vi, 19 p.—This manual 
presents a step-by-step program for developing 
weighted application blanks. Procedures discussed 
include: selecting criterion groups; selection of 
personal history items to be analyzed; tabulation of 
items; computation of weights; applying weights; 
distribution of total scores and setting a critical 
score. Examples of actual cases are presented, with 
tables and graphs. Bibliography included. 40 
references.—B. Sless. 


(See also abstracts 7475, 7480, 7489, 7494) 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


8067. Bruce, Martin Marc. The importance of 
certain personality characteristics, skills and abilities 
in effectiveness as a factory foreman. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 116-117.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
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manuscript, 127 pages, $1.59, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4511. 
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8068. Peri, A. P’rakim bapsihologia lataasiya. 
(Chapters on industrial psychology.) Hahinukh, 
1950/52, 24, 208-224, 289-304.—The present situa- 
tion in industrial psychology, especially in the 
U.S.A. and England, is briefly sketched in some 
chapters: Its scope and history (especially after 
World War II and in Israel after its Independence 
War), its psychological bases, m>tivation in processes 
of working. The importance of K. Lewin’s field 
theory for industrial psychology is stressed.—H. 
Ormian. 

INDUSTRY 


8069. Case, H. W., Michael, J. L., Mount, G. E., 
& Brenner, R. Analysis of certain variables related 
to sign legibility. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 1952, No. 60, 
44-58.—The results of an experimental and sta- 
tistical study of individual letters comparing white- 
on-black as against black-on-white. The effect of 
visual acuity and of a wide and a close spacing were 
investigated in terms of the number of letters read 
correctly from 8 presentations at 5 distances. 
Widely spaced letters were more legible than closely 
spaced ones. Black letters on white were more 
legible with close spacing but not with wide spacing. 
—T. W. Forbes. 

8070. De Lucia, Joseph James. An analysis of 
determinants in work recognition time. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 118-119.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 160 pages, $2.00, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4429. 

8071. Fitts, Paul M., & Simon, Charles W. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The arrangement of instru- 
ments, the distance between instruments, and the 
position of instrument pointers as determinants of 
performance in an eye-hand coordination task. 
USAF, WADC, Tech. Rep., 1952, No. 5832, iv, 
26 p.—This is the same experiment which has been 
reported elsewhere (see 27: 6397) in a slightly 
modified form.—A. Chapanis. 

8072. Forbes, T. W. The field of highway safety 
research: a brief outline. Washington, D. C.: 
National Academy of Science—National Research 
Council, 1952. 42 p.—Accomplishments during 28 
years of research in highway safety are surveyed and 
summarized, to “correlate and stimulate” further 
study and offer orientation. Areas covered include 
(1) accident records and investigations; (2) personal, 
socio-economic, and medical aspects; (3) driver 
selection; (4) enforcement; (5) training; (6) alcohol, 
drugs, and fatigue as accident causes. Emphasis is 
on the human factors in highway safety. 44-item 
bibliography.—R. Tyson. 

8073. Forbes, T. W. Report of Highway Safety 
Research Correlation Conference, June 5 & 6, 1952. 
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Washington, D. C.: National Academy of Science— 
National Research Council, 1952. 63 p.—The Com- 
mittee on Highway Safety Research sponsored its 
first meeting to promote research “‘on a nationwide, 
voluntary basis,” and to provide an information 
center. Proceedings are reported in detail, including 
the conference's personnel, objectives, and organiza- 
tion. The human factors in accidents were stressed, 
as well as areas requiring research. The appendix 
contains 5 tables on accident causation.—R. Tyson. 

8074. Forbes, Theodore W., & Reiss, Robert J. 
35 millimeter airphotos for the study of driver 
behavior. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 1952, No. 60, 59- 
66.—The use of 35-millimeter serial photographs for 
recording driver-vehicle behavior on highways from 
a light airplane at 3,500 to 4,000 feet altitude. A 
35-millimeter movie camera of compact design and 
of relatively low price was modified to take a 
sequence of individual exposures under control of an 
electric interval timer. Sample pictures are shown 
in the illustrations, and certain further development 
work is recommended.—T. W. Forbes. 

8075. Havens, James H., & Peed, Allie C., Jr. 
Spherical lens optics applied to retrodirective 
reflection. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 1952, No. 56, 
66-77. (Natl Acad. Sci., NRC Publ. 236.)—Optical 
principles are related to proper design of highway 
signs and markers utilizing glass beads as reflectors. 
—R. Tyson. 

8076. Heath, Warren M., & Finch, Dan M. 
Determination of windshield levels requisite for 
driving visibility. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 1952, No. 
56, 1-16. (Natl Acad. Sci., NRC Publ., 236.)—To 
insure glazing “requisite for driving visibility,” a 
study was made of glazed areas, visibility angles for 
perception of traffic signals, and relevant human 
dimensions. A method is described for obtaining 
desirable visibility for any automobile and any 
proportion of drivers.—R. Tyson. 

8077. Kabayama, H. Experimental study on 
visual acuity through fog. Keijo J. Med., 1952, 1, 
161-167.—The author describes his experiments to 
investigate the effect of fog on visual acuity. Using 
a chamber filled with artificial fog, he finds that 
increased illumination improves the visual acuity 
in thin fog but not in dense fog. The larger the 
illuminating angle becomes the lower becomes the 
visual acuity. Screening of useless light improves 
the visual acuity by increasing the illumination.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

8078. Kodama, M. (Studies on visual function 
in the industrial worker, on the me- 
tabolism of vitamin B,.) Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 
1952, 56, 453-462.—The author studied the influence 
of industrial working in war time upon visual 
function. He measured visual acuity at far and 
near distance, near point, phoria, pupillary diameter, 
pulse, and grasping power of 207 welders (88 workers 
on electric welding and 119 on gas welding) before 
and after work. From these researches he proved a 
remarkable retrogression of near point after work. 
in co-operation with Yamamoto he studied the 
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metabolism of vitamin B;, in various workers in the 
same industry and simultaneously in adult mice 
(about 20 g. weight) under experimental radiation 
from an electric arc.’ The author concluded that 
radiant energy in welding brings about changes of 
vitamin B, metabolism in the welder and he believes 
this deficiency of vitamin B, plays an important 
role in the insufficiency of accommodation. In 
Japanese.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

8079. Lauer, A. R. Age and sex in relation to 
accidents. Highw. Res. Bd Buil., 1952, No. 60, 
25-35.—A study of about 7,700 Iowa drivers whose 
records were obtained from the driver license files. 
Tables and graphs show various characteristics of 
the sample such as the number of licensees of differ- 
ent age groups for the two sexes. Also shown are 
accidents, mileage driven, and accident per 100,000 
miles of driving by age and sex. Mileage information 
was obtained by postcard inquiry of the drivers. The 
highest accident rate for males under 70 was found 
at the age of about 20 years. Women showed a 
different accident age curve from men.—T. W. 
Forbes. 

8080. McFarland, Ross A. Human factors in 
highway-transport safety. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 
1952, No. 60, 36-43.—The need for designing 
automotive equipment to fit the characteristics and 
abilities of the operator instead of selecting the 
operator to fit the equipment. A report is given of 
the analysis of control and cab design in certain 
commercial vehicles in relation to human character- 
istics and it is pointed out that the prevention of 
accidents requires the teamwork of research special- 
ists, operating personnel and management.—T. W. 
Forbes. 


8081. Moffie, D. J., Symmes, Andrew, & Milton, 
Charles R. Relation between psychological tests 
and driver preformance. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 
1952, No. 60, 17-24.—Results of various personality, 
mechanical and other test scores of truck drivers. 
These were analyzed in relation to an accident index 
derived from three factors, experience on the job, 
preventable accidents, and nonpreventable accidents. 
Safe drivers were ‘“‘more tense,”’ “‘less self-sufficient,” 
“less dominant” and “better on mechanical com- 
prehension,” to an extent which had a low prob- 
ability of occurring by chance.—7. W. Forbes. 

8082. Payne, Thomas Alan. A study of the mov- 
ing part, heading presentation, and map detail on 


pictorial air navigation display. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 127.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 


Illinois. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 97 
ges, $1.21, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
ich., Publ. No. 4470. 
~_4 Peckham, R. H. fsb. Hie, Res Ba 

night-dri . Highw. Res. Bd 

Bull. “1952, a No. 56, Nome atl Acad. Sci., NRC 

Publ. 236. dete Ls by A dearth of research on 

the usefulness of sunglasses, the writer summarizes 

relevant data. Significant conclusions are that 

exposure to the sun reduces visual efficiency in dim 
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: ht and that “sunglasses of any type, at any price, 
any color,” protecting the retina during the day, 

will promote ape vision at night. The darkest 

glasses available are recommended.— R. Tyson. 


8084. Richards, Oscar W. Vision at levels of 
night road illumination. Highw. Res. Bd Buil., 
1952, No. 56, 36-65. (Natl Acad. Sci., NRC Publ. 
236. )—The illumination range of night driving is 
discussed. Practical and theoretical problems of 
dark adaptation, effects of yellow glass, protection 
against glare, suitable spectacles, and proper design 
of road markers are considered in detail. 98 refer- 
ences.— R. Tyson. 


6085. Stalder, Harold I., & Lauer, A. R. Effect 
of pattern distribution on perception of relative 
motion in low levels of illumination. Highw. Res. 
Bd Bull., 1952, No. 56, 25-35. (Natl Acad. Sci., 
NRC Publ. 236.)—The high frequency of accidents 
involving closely following vehicles prompted a 
study which confirmed the hypothesis that ‘“‘differ- 
ential speed is a factor in judgment of relative 
distance.”” The experimental design is set forth in 
detail. Among the conclusions is the finding that 
increased target visibility helps the subject markedly 
in estimating the situation.— R. Tyson. 


8086. Uhlaner, J. E., Goldstein, Leon G., & Van 
Steenberg, N. J. Development of criteria of safe 
motor-vehicle operation. Highw. Res. Bd Buill., 
1952, No. 60, 1-16.—A study of 11 different rating 
scales on unsafe driving habits. Rating of army 
drivers by supervisors and associates and careful 
statistical analysis of the results were carried out. 
A final check list was developed consisting of 15 
statements judged to be most rateable and most 
important. The purpose of the study was to obtain 
a measure of safe driving better than accident 
records and road tests of the usual sort.—T. W. 
Forbes. 


PROFESSIONS 


8087. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) A consensus as to the validity of polygraph 
procedures. Tenn. Law Rev., 1953, 22(Feb.), 18-32. 
—A questionnaire on opinion toward validity was 
sent to 1682 persons “known ... to have com- 
petence’”’ in some way(s) with the technique. 
Analysis of 711 replies indicated a sufficiently high 
(opinion) validity on a 4-point scale for practical 
use. Operators more often recommended the method 
for court use than did psychologist-respondents. 
No person rated the technique as invalid. Data 
related to those reported by McCormick in 1926 and 
by Wolfle in 1941.—L. A. Pennington. 

8088. French, David G. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) An approach to measuring results 
in social work. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1952. xi, 178 p. $3.00.—This book com- 
prises a report on the Michigan Reconnaissance 
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Study of Evaluative Research in Social Work 
sponsored by the Michigan Welfare League. It is 
not a piece of evaluative research as such, but 
outlines a pattern for effective research in social 
work. 7 chapters discuss the reason for the study, 
the community's investment in social work, the 
questions which concern social work, the logic of 
evaluative research, the relationship between social 
science and research in social welfare, the adminis- 
trative setting for research in social work, and a 
proposal for an institute for research in social work. 
—L. B. Costin. 


8089. Kohlhaas, Max. Das Kind im Gerichts- 
verfahren; Kinderpsychologie und forensische Be- 
gutachtung. (The child in court proceedings; child 
psychology and forensic examinations.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 83-88.— 
Testimony of children is often unavoidable, but 
their trustworthiness must be carefully examined 
because fantasy may distort the evidence given by 
them. Where child testimony is crucial to a case, 
the opinion of such experts as child psychologists 
should be obtained in order to establish the child’s 
credibility. In cases of sex offenses or where parents 
are suing each other, the child must be protected 
from unnecessary trauma.—A. O. Ross. 


8090. Levine, Louis S., & Pence, Janet W. A 
training program for rehabilitation counselors. 
J. Rehabilit., 1953, 19(1), 16-17; 20.—A proposed 
minimum curricular program covering two academic 
years of graduate training is outlined. This might 
lead to a master’s degree in rehabilitation. When 
built upon a suitably oriented undergraduate 
program it should provide the potential counselor 
with a basic set of tools for rendering effective 
service to his clients.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8091. Trovillo, Paul V. (Russell Chatham, Inc., 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.) Scientific proof of credibility. 
Tenn. Law Rev., 1953, 22(Feb.), 33-56.—The 
history, methods, and control methods are described 
with a plea for continued research toward improve- 
ment of the instrument and the examination. In- 
creased examiner training is recommended.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


8092. Wicker, William. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) 
A polygraphic truth test and the law of evidence. 
Tenn. Law Rev., 1953, 22(Feb.), 1-17.—Factors of 
legal precedent (16 of which are reviewed), of the 
“expert's” low repute in court, and of the dearth 
of criteria by which to designate the “qualified 
examiner’ can be overcome by: (1) research on 
instrumentation and examination, (2) establishment 
of competency standards, (3) enactment of state 
laws permitting court admission of the data if such 
examination is agreed upon by both groups of 
litigants after which the court appoints the ‘expert.’ 
—L. A. Pennington. 














ETHICAL STANDARDS 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


In September 1952 the Council of Representatives of 
the American Psychological Association adopted Ethical 
Standards of Psychologists as official policy of the Associ- 
ation. The standards, which are provisional, will be used 
for a three-year trial period. They will be revised, as 
necessary, and will be considered by the Council for final 


action in 1955, 


The Education and Training Board of the APA has 
recommended the use of Ethical Standards of Psychologists 


in graduate training programs. 


Also available is a smaller booklet, Ethical Standards 
of Psychologists, A Summary of Ethical Principles, which 


presents in brief the major tenets of the code. 


Prices: 


Ethical Standards of Psychologists, 186 pages, $1.00. 
Discounts for quantity orders. 


Ethical Standards of Psychologists, A Summary of 
Ethical Principles, 18 pages, 10¢. Quantity orders of the 
Summary: 10 copies, 75¢; 25 copies, $1.50 


Order from 


American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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